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Before you build your house—before you get your plans—befo 
you decide anything—send for and study our 120-page book: 


“CONCRETE HOUSES AND COTTAGES” 


There are two volumes, one showing small For the sake of economy, utility and a : 
houses and one showing large houses; each iveness, your house should be bu 
has over a hundred illustrations, with floor concrete. ‘The book explains. ‘The p 
plans. All the houses shown are built of $1.00 per volume. And when you 
concrete in some form. remember that 


ATLAS cil NT 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS Specify Atlas. It is the standard b 


ATLAS-WHIT Por mEANO It is made from gel e Portland ( 


FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES : ; 
rock only, contains no turnace slag, 
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Other books in the Atlas Cement Library: 
Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm, Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction - + - + + 7 .00 Atlas is the brand boucht bv the Ge 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - 1.00 7 ? 
ReinforcedConcretein Factory Construction (delivery charge). 10 ment for the Panama Canal, 
Concrete Cottages, Free Concrete Garages, Free 


fine and of uniform quality, 





























If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT co. perr. «0.30 Broap ST.. NEw YORK Zvrinllatag ’ 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per — 


AS PORTLAND 





without 
roundir 
reader § 
ually, 


LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
a Lvegalaty by the excellent service of the D. 

. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers cf the 

fleet are Se modern steel construction and have all the 


oe. of speed, safety and comfort. sket 


e D. &C. Lake Lines operate daily service between 





( 


‘ 
« 


Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 

per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way brus 

ports, and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, , 

Saginaw and way ports. + he 
About June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland It 1r 

twice a week-direct for Mackinac. stopping only at Detroit 

every trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 

. — two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great Ju 
akes map. “ 
Rail Tickets available on steamers telli I 

Address _ L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, * Mich. 

P. H. McMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. faili ri 
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HOME BUILDERS’ LAST OPPORTUNITY "3ee3e3x* |] F.° 
INDOORS AND OUT , 


F 














@ In the merger of INDOCRS AND OUT with The House Beautiful we acquired a few back numbers of this big, beautiful 
and fascinating magazine. @ INDOORS AND OUT presents Large i Small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Lodges, with 
plans, estimates and cost of material, by prominent architects. Besides this each number contains interesting articles 
by noted experts on House Altering, Gardening, House Furnishing House Decorating, Art and Household Economics, 
d While They Last—we will send one set of 23 numbers express , $5.00. This is an Unusual offer. Write Today. 
When these few sets are gone no other copies can be had. Any on anning to build will find in these numbers a mine of 
valuable information obtainable in no other magazine. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, illinois 
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system. 


tions. Weight only 180 pounds. 
diameter. 


of power—often 75 per cent. 


power transmission. 





The Keller-Duplex is equipped with our improved vacuum pump 
directly connected to the motor by ball bearing eccentrics. 
is eliminated and the result is 95 per cent efficiency in our pump and 


Keller Manufacturing Co., 


The Only Stationary Vacuum Cleaner Operative 
On Lighting Circuits 


We have perfected a stationary vacuum cleaner in which all the 
handicaps of old style machines are completely overcome. 

It is adapted for installation in homes, stores, churches or larger 
buildings. It is the simplest, most efficient and economical one-sweeper 
cleaner made. 

This cleaner is just as necessary as the heating plant and lighting 
It is the utmost in vacuum cleaners. 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Fully protected by our own BASIC patents and licensed under the original 
Kenney Patent. 


Note How It Differs from Other Cleaners 


The Keller-Duplex does not require a special foundation, no special 
permits, circuits, meters or power contracts, no sewer or water connec- 
Height 40 inches. 
An ordinary workman can easily install it. 

Ordinary vacuum cleaners of one-sweeper capacity are equipped with 
a motor of 1 H-P. or larger, connected to the pump by means of reducing 
gears, belts or chains. So much friction is responsible for a great loss 


It is operated by 
cleaner approved by 


Floor space 23 inches It is automatic in 


ing twice a year. 


the cellar. 

The Keller-Duplex 
The friction 
from a line shaft. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Dept.4 BH. Philadelphia 


We call it the 


INelller-Duplex 


operation on the ordinary electric lighting circuit. It will do as thorough 
work as any other cleaner requiring a motor of 1 H-P. or larger. 


without the aid of auxiliary mechanism. 
The cost of operation is less than four cents per hour. 
It is controlled from all floors by push buttons as easily as turning on 
or off an electric light. 
is whisked through the hose and down the piping into the cleaner in 


can be equipped for operation with gas or gasoline engine or by belt 





a motor of only 44 H-P., therefore it is the only 
insurance authorities and electric stations for 


operation, preventing the overloading of motor 
It requires no attention but oil- 


All dust, dirt, grit and other destructive material 


can be furnished with electric or water motor, or 











Tue House BEAUTIFUL magazine, ! firmly believe, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. It is a twentieth-century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 


ually, It is doing a noble work, E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 





OU’ VE no doubt had occa- 
sion this summer when out 
sketching to want a decent 
brush and may not have found 
itin your box. 
Just remember that we have been 


telling you something about the un- 
failing goodness of Devoe brushes. 
Keep an extra Devoe brush on hand all 


the time, and you’ll always have a good one 
when you want it. 


Good rule also with your colors and 
other sketching materials. 


Devoe and goodness mean the same. 
For complete catalogue write Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 


New York Kansas City 





HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE | 


The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 


Over 100 illustrations. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


$1.74 net, postage prepaid. 











3 MAGAZINES FOR $5.00 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE _ } 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | Reéular 
COSMOPOLITAN ric 
SUCCESS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.75 
SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $5.00 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal 
subscriptions. Arrange for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 














TERRA COTTA 


Garden Furniture 























Examples of Amer- 
ican Domestic 


. 
Architecture 
(The Year Book of the T Square 
Club, Philadelphia) 


Superbly Illustrating 
Large and Small Houses, 
Interiors, Fisor Plans, 
Gardens and Stables 
A number of plates in full color 
Price $2.00 Postage free 


Lawrence Visscher Boyd, Chairman, 1215 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Your garden and hall will be made more attractive if 
furnished with the Galloway productions. The material 
is hard burned selected clay fired to a point to insure 
durability in the severest climate. 


The extensive collection of original designs and replicas of antique 
art includes: 


Flower Pots Tables Vases 
Jardinieres Statuary Ferneries 
Benches Fountains Sun Dials 


Flower Boxes 
White for catalogue containing illustrations and full information. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA COMPANY 
3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















will be a permanent feature of Tue House BEAUTIFUL. 


We are combining one of our established departments |, 


for readers, known heretofore as “In Metropolitan Shops” 


| 


with advertising that is appropriate for such reading notes. | 


We aim to make it one of the most interesting departments 
of the magazine. All advertisers will be given position 
alongside reading matter. 


The department is to be used primarily for small adver- | 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to decline 
any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our regular 
rate will obtain on single insertions. A special rate with 
a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly orders. 
Particulars furnished on request. Address the Advertising 
Manager. 








Old Silver ‘‘Junk’’ 


Everyone has a “junk” box of old 
silver, broken spoons, bent napkin 
rings, mountings of toilet sets, and the 
like. Why not utilize this silver? If 
you will send it to us we will refine 
and roll it for you and make from it 
jewelry, tableware or whatever you 
wish that the quantity will permit. 
We will submit designs and quote 
prices. You will be surprised to find 
what charming things can be made 
from these cast-off pieces. Gold scrap 
may be utilized in the same way. 


The Shop of Robert Jarvie 
Chicago 














The finest fire - place 
Furnishiags for Mansion 
or Mountain Resort. 

Hand made Swedish 
Brass and lron Goods— 
Wood Boxes, Andirons, 
Shovels, Tongs, Stands, 
and Bellows; Wall-Pock- 


ets. Large assortment. 
Catalogs and prices sent upon 


request. 

FERDINAND KELLER 
Antiques and Art Goods 
216-224 South 9th St-eet 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Store: 1307 Walnut Street 











Are You Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“City and Suburban Residences” 











Showing Photos and Plans of 
Houses actually built, ranging 
from BUNGALOWS to HIGH-CLASS 
HOMES. Book sent postpaid. 

egy “7 BAILLIE, Architects 
700 Y.M.C. A. Bldg. _—Peoria, Ill. 
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| EDITH W. SHERIDA » | 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 

















EEE 
THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 








INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL 
D’ARCY GAW 


————— 
S=5 Rugs That Harmonize 


| Toeffectively complete the color scheme of 
TH READ any room and add toits decorative value you 
AND { should use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in 


TH RU M any color or combination of colors you de sire, 
of high class PC p 


lass wool or camel’s hair—seamless, 
RUG S reversible, heavy and durable. All sizes upto 
12 feet wide, any length. The greatest value 
you ever received for your money. Write for 
our color card and price list to Arnold, 
a «,#, Constable & Co., New York. 
STE ae 
k 4 THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
2 You choose the Auburn, N. Y 


— we'll 


Try this on Your Piano Bi 


<d especially for finely finished pianos or furniture, 


CHICAGO, ILL 
SAN JOSE, CAL 























Send 50 cents for 8 oz. can 


P. C. JOHNSON - - STEGER, ILLINOIS 


ceas\ KLENZKIDZ 


25< on box 


Cleans Gloves. Makes them 
KLENZKIDZ fresh like new. 
THE DIRECT SALES CO 25c. a box 
SHIRE ABOUIS Y/ DIRECT SALES CO. 
415 Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


I WANT THE MAN 


who knows good —a 


TT id for my new be« 
“HOME SOF CHARAC TERS 
The BEST BOOK of house plans pub 
lished, containing over 40 plans of 
low cost, modern, artistic homes 
Sent postpaid for 81.00, 
Sample pay s free, 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON, Architect 
1243 Williamson B!dg. Cleveland, 0. 


HESS suisier LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM 
\ Costs less than wood and is better, Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermil 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes, Price 
3 $7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bid., Chicage 
Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. j 
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Johnson's 
Polishing 
d. Com 





















FOUR NEW 
COLORS IN 


TECO POTTE RY] 




















e 1Y's, as 

EENS, all in the 

ECO green so 
trad 7” 





rsind 
— why not give your- 
self a piece ? 
Ask your leading art dealer 
or write for boo 
ot designs. 


, THE GATES 
POTTERIES 
631 Chamber 
of Commerce 


Chicago 











ANTIQUES — 


Some Old Mahogany Furniture, Chairs, Tables, Sofas, 
Bureaus, Highboys, De<k-, ete. Gilt Mirrors, Sconces, 
etc. Mantel, Banjo and Grandfathe rs’ Clocks. A fine 
stock of Old China, Lowestoft, Staffordshire and other 
famous potteries. Old Pewter Plates, Platters, Mugs, 
etc. Antique Glassw: are. An unus ually attractive stock 
of Antique Jewelry. Many small articles in China, 
Copper, Brass, Glass, etc. Fine Old Prints. List on 
request to those interested in Ant iques, 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 
WASHINGTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Antique Mahogany Sheraton Bed, Sewing, Dressing, 
Swirle Card, Octagon Top, and Scroll Base Tables. 
Co:onial Dresser, Ottoman Bed and Rockers, Mirrors, one 
large oval in gilt. Sheffield, Brass Tea-Kettle 1496. 

ox 374, Lima, N. Y. 

















Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No. 2. Built in California and lowa. 


Cost, $2800 


Our handsome 112 page, 8x 1! book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial 
English Timbered and Concrete houses tur 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and 


floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 to 10,000. These 
designs are photos of structures we have built throughout the country. Special 
Specifications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price of 


book $1.00 prepaid 
Sample Leaves Free 


BROWN BROS. Architects. 912 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE - 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


ene HOSKINS puta. 


STATIONERS 
910 CHESTNUT ST. 


"Home- Making, the New Profession" | 


Isa 70-page hand-book — 8: s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science | 





























courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. | 
Bulletins: “The Up-To-Date Home” labor saving devices 48 pp. 54 ilL., | 
cents. “Food Values”’— practical dietetics 32 


pp. 13 ill., 10 cents. 
American School of | of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 












JROTE ( ‘T your floor sand floor 
coverings from injury. Also 
beautify your furniture by using 
GlassOnward Sliding F urniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of 
casters. If your dealer will not 
Supply you, write us. 
Onward Manufacturing Co. 
Us. Factory and Glass Plant 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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E are able to find not only rare and beautiful 
W ui mahogany pieces, but the entire number 

of pieces needed for a chamber and dining- 
A beautiful quilt for the mahogany bed 
made in the rose design, full blown roses with green 
leaves and buds appliqued on large blocks of linen 
which are put together with bands of one of the 


room. 


rose shades. This revival is sure to be popular and 
the general color of the room ean be followed in 
selection of colors for the rose 

We have recently seen a collection of old Godey’s 
m: igazine s, of which there is a demand for the old- 


style f ashion plates which were the frontispieces 
for so many years. One shop has used them for 
the little narrow mirrors, and they are so quaint 


and pretty for young girls’ bed-rooms, framed in 
gilt or bands of mahogany 


SY 


\ \ 7 E have had very little to say about fireless 
cookers, because we were not satisfied that 

there was the saving of gas and labor that 

had been attributed to them. But we have had a 
tria. of one now on the market, and are convinced 
that it is an excellent one for summer use by every 
family, and in many cases useful in all seasons of 


the year. This particular one,has the metal plates 
for baking — one placed below and the other above 
the wire basket containing the article to be baked. 
a fair trial, and our curiosity to see what could be 
done has led us to make many experiments. Here 
the theory of it ages before we thought of it. Their 
very convenient ‘ea baskets were made on the same 
NOTHER useful article to the housekeeper is 
the Safety Drainer, which has various uses. 
It isan ideal fruit rack in preserving and can- 
It can be used for a clothes drainer also. { “ 
r ~ 
| are most interesting. The Italian vegetable 
baskets, the various kinds made by the Porto 
of Africa and by the many tribes of Indians are all 
attractive and the ingenuity of: jthe Japanese seems 
on the light ships to help while away the monotony 
of their lives, and the baskets made in the mountains 
ing of the outside world are perhaps most interest- 
ing. 
at one popular shop. These are not appraized 
too high for the artist home maker. ‘Then at 
every color, little flower pots of bronze with “tiny 
plant and perhaps a bird on one twig, all beautiful 
weights on a lady’s writing table with other fine 
appointments 
at ten dollars. These mattresses are of a fine 
grade and will meet the want of many a house- 
appeal to all needing this summer covering, of light 
weight. They are in soft neutral colors, or in 
plain white, bound with broad ribbon top and 
bottom. The light weight comfortables were never 


which are used after heating and placing in cooker 
It has been a success in all our attempts at giving it 
we must give the Chinese the credit of introducing 
principle. 
a 
ning, an excellent rack for boiling hams or turkey. 
IIE collections of baskets from different nations 
Rican women, the peasants of Russia, the Zulus 
to have no limit. The baskets made by the sailors 
of Carolina by women and ‘children who know noth- 
OME large Japanese bronzes—vases suited for 
S lainps, candlesticks and ornaments—are found 
another shop are the Austrian bronzes — birds of 
and natural as possible, and exquisite for paper 
HERE is a special sale of mattresses — the 
| elastic felt mattresses weighing fifty pounds, 
keeper. Also a mark down of blankets, which will 
plaids on white ground, or the older variety of 
so dainty and attractive. 












The Lakewood School 
FOR GIRLS 


Will be opened October §th, 1910. It will be 
in charge of Miss SAMSON, whose reputation in 
the largest school in Washington, D.C. promises 
good instruction and care for her pupils. The 
climate of Lakewood is so mild and dry that 
delicate girls improve here rapidly in health. 
17,000 acres of Pine woods surround Lakewood. 

The school building is truly a “//ouse Beauti 
Jul,” fitted with charming old furniture, and all 
modern conveniences. Address 


MISS EDITH SAMSON, Lakewood, N. J. 
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HARTMANN -.SANDER:S COMPANY 


> 


\ very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola can 
| be had free on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, III. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 





We also publish catalogues P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood columns 


‘ORIENTAL RUGS’ 


Send 50t for the best hand bakonRibs 


A-UDILLEY@CO, INC. 
5Park St Boston 225Fifth Ave NewYork. 


should have 

the great, Stepsaver 
» trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
t. This table on wheels moves 
Height 31 in. Removable 
and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
rubber tire wheeis. Gloss black japan finish. 
$12 to Pacific Coast. Write 
mvenience 


“TRAY co., 435H. W. 6lst Place. Chicago 


Ironing Day Hot? 




















Housewives 


in serv ng n 





easily anywhere you want it. 
val trays in. by 26 ir 

steel. Sin 
Price $10, express prepai i 
for cir and learn its 


WHE EL- 








save four- 
oning better by using the 


"Home ironing Machine 






It irons all flat pieces beautifully, without 
scorching. Saves time, labor « lothes, money 
Light uple, inexpensive. Gas or gasoline 
heat costs le per hour. 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Booklet “Clean Linen” Free. 


anome IRONINC MA 
54-G Maci-on Street, 


CHINE 
Chicago, til. 








worry SHORT STORIES 
WRITI in spare time. Big pay. Send for FREE 


Soom Tells how. 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


Marriage 


Wedding in 


PRESS SY NDICA’ TE, Boston, 
(Address either office.) 





Announcements 
Engraved — 50 for $5.25 


nte , det mm § 
est q 2 sets envelopes, 
plete vi isiting C ards ond Meneonaes Station- 


50 per 100 up. 





a 
The E stabrook. Pr ress, 189 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
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The editor " - . = r 
ce the denen The services of an architect are recommended 
mg ene A coms, ae ee r the porch alterations. The present effect is 
necessary to eh ; jet good and unless you are doing extensive remodeling 
schemes for an € e! 4 
ecaiiee Witt tere = we would not advise any change. It is difficult 
oe ettitor be st co! to reconstruct such a house as yours without a good 
of the sender leal of expense. 

ee evel eee en ck of the mahogany eS [he hall could be enlarged by the means you 
standing woodwork in this room is the strongest feature iggest and ini iti ‘ 
star ; iggest and the dining-room by ‘ 
in its decorative color scheme which is composed to COLONIAL DESKS urge bay Seo eee ae 
harmonize with the woodwork. My living-ro« yuntry 1s furl ia ; T 
eshenied totic 4 _ _ Cypress takes a stain well. The woodwork should 
' ’ a Martha W a stained to harmonize with the furniture. You 
N planning the decorative treatment oar yd - me 3 lit y vill find excellent preparations on the market with 
ange pad to have on th t tot ymplete directions - 
of your house all adjoining rooms |||! colonial look f: Pe re ee | 
| 
should be cons In colonial d Kt 
idered together. cece ) RUGS AND WALLS 
The first point to settle is the treat- a stint = : : [he finish for the woodwork on the first floor of 
: ; y were called hog und my new house will be white. The southwest b 
i ae } . > . : : ed- 
ment of the standing trim and floor. writing let dow room will be for my nine-year-old daughter. Fur- i 
ie ite a ieee niture bird’s-eye maple. How should the corner - 
If you are undecided as to the best wood There were us ndows with window seat be treated? The bed- 
to use and the most durable and attractive to hold the sat | a aes aie te Bh The — 
, ; e sand Ise For the sitting-room par ave & ‘ 
color and finish to employ, write Margaret sand on the pay ok th 4 , 4 new cove inten oa aes —— 8 —_ 
Greenleaf, ‘C be 1 over, wicker chairs, one a rocker and 
eenleaf, Consulting ecorator for the cs eee & fone a hich me straight, and a mission Morris chair that needs 
Murphy Varnish Company, sending a draft with which the y ar ( ap = rpertng | Ace 
3 For the northwes ave a brass be 
of your floor plans and stating your needs. seal and large s 2 , WAX : ‘ene maee aaa ae peace 
Full and eas § g nahogany furniture. This will be my guest room. 
ull an complete color schemes with specifi- find in some an ld sand \ nine by twelve rug, light and dainty in color and 
cations, sample panels, wall coverings, etc. One can hard ¢ these pattern must be used in one of the upstairs rooms. 
will be sent, venience to tl ; cs Where would you advise? The predominating color 
ogee is light blue with pink. 
cind. e would e desk ll windows on the sides of the house will be hi 
: kind ie ‘ se e high. 
a If you use the materials of the Murphy Setoned menme | ee ee rn What curtain scheme would you advise for the 
arnish Company you are entitled to this conveniences for tical u Ther ne lifferent rooms? As you see, the living and dining 
service without charge. It is a courtesy ex- paper should ma r tone in witl - rooms occupy the entire front of the house with an 
. i I Wwitn eight f t : ” — 4 yr, ‘ 7” 
tended by the Company to their customers. the walls of y Brass of i one Be ox Pome sng Ag ace ~ ‘“t a 
: ‘ § 7 s, anc 
P , always effective vhat color? The 3 Wi > nt , c 
Whe obit cal - no siaieas ys effe it color? The floors will be hard wood, oak. 
— eae h I do not know what to do about the woodwork 
ing ou stains in natura tones suited to all ALTERATIONS these two rooms. The furniture of the living 
woods. The Nogloss Vamish or the Trans- a room consists of three old-fashioned mahogany 
er: e ze My nouse ft it fit n yea tables. a sewing > — are 4 
parent Wood Finish Interior afford a selection like suggestions the roon sakte Talehe Bie nS eee ee ee 
hich will ‘ — suggestion I ooms he able with lyre pedestal, two old-fashioned rockers 
which will meet all requirements. For artistic hall be thrown it now ca rlor that will have to be upholstered, and two straight 
beauty as well as durability these materials ae bey gry entire st mahogany chairs, one with upholstered seat and 
ea | inclosed in L ens into 1 ny vdder back, an upright paino of some brown wood 
— four fe ; s | und a mahogany music cabinet. 
Address Depeetmant o¢ Deswtion ae hall = I am especia to The dining-room furniture is the old-fashioned 
Vv - = at "1 lining H could ( antique — which is lighter than the oak now in 
M ° rhat shap I dwork all ¢ vogue. It is all of good quality and in good condi- 
— In what rk a g juality and in good con 
phy arnish Company is cypress. Wha yuld I use r tion and consists of table, sideboard, china cabinet 
345 Fifth Avenue oe — 1 rug I wel ( und igh leather upholstered chairs. The rug will 
. se is red bric fs es 1 r ave to be new. What kind shall I get? The part 
e ry frame | ht f br f t t i ae hae P 
New York City story frame ug hat troubles me is whether to have the woodwork . 
way and then ct ns white or stained the brownish oak, dull finish. I % 
WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE ie 
= 7 Easily attached. 
an 
Holds fast. 
Does not tear. . 
Consequently saves its 
cost many times ovef 
in saving of stockings owe 
m 
—Try them. 
y de 
RUBBER BUTTON ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDER Sr 
H S : RUBBER BUTTON AND | in 
YOu CAN BUY ANYWHERE ose upporte: manuragrunes ev VELVET GRIP __,.. 
Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give age) GEORGE FROST COMPANY STAMPED 4 . 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. — By A 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Complete Your Home 


Think what plumbing, heating and lighting 
mean to your home. You add as much 
to comfort, convenience and healthful- 
ness—you complete your home with the 


TUEC-170 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 









Not a portable machine 
4) to drag from room to 

=. room but a perma- 
> j= nent system, the ma- 
chine itself in the 
celiar withconnect- 
ing pipe to each 
floor. To clean any 
room attach end of 
hose to the intake 
on that floor, press 
electric button and 
fthe TUEC-170 draws 
, in all dirt and dust 
(= from carpets, curtains, walls, etc., 
and all impure air from the house. 
The dirt is caught in the machine. 
The tainted air passes outdoors. 

The TUEC-170 does the best 
and quickest work because it 
creates the greatest suction—170 cubic 
feet or 300,000 cubic inches every 
minute. The most durable because the 
simplest. The most economical to 
buy and maintain because it has no 
complicated machinery. Price $200, 
including tools. Absolutely guaranteed. 

Notarotary or diaphragm pump sys- 
tem but a powerful centrifugal fan pro- 
tected by patents owned by The Uni- 
ted Electric Co. Easy to install in any 
4 house now built or under construction. 








| 
| 








be You should know all about the 
TUEC-170. Takes a booklet 
to tellit. Write for a free copy 
today before you buy any kind 
of cleaner, portable or sta- 
tionary. 


The United Electric Co. 
4 Hurford St. Canton, Ohio 


Agencies in all large cities 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN FURNITURE ° 


Lies as much in the expression of your taste in 
color and finish as in lines and form. 

We offer you a wide selection of styles, and 
your choice of any of several finishes; or will 
finish your furniture from your own suggestions to 
harmonize with the color schemes of your rooms. 

Our Stock is especially rich in models of Old 
New England Furniture which so admirably 
accords with interiors of good taste and refinement. 

Let us send you (gratis) a full set of illustra- 

. tions of our different models. ‘ —E 















































(_Wituam Leavens & Co. 32 CANAL 
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T., Boston.,MAss. — )) 














FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
—— of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
ress: 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 


















THE | 
SHOPPING GUIDE | 


Combining interesting notes on things | 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 

For rates and particulars address the 
Advertising Manager, 246 Michigan Ave. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, CHICAGO 
a onvere pores 
































\Free Trial 


As a business man, 
| appeal to you not to purchase 
any typewriter, at any price, 
nor from anyone, no matter 
how flattering the proposition 
may seem to you, until you 
have given me an opportunity 
to send you for Inspection and 
trial a new Fox Visible 
Typewriter. This! willdo 
WRiox Pres Pox Typearitercoj at MY OWN Expense will 


bee rnn ins notevenaskyoutopey Hl || Ericsson Venetian Blind 


tunity to call in any other typewriters you may have Made in S 




















in mind and compare them side by side and point for weden 

point, with mine—and If the new Fox Visible Type- | The only Imported Venetian Blind on the market. 

writer is not a better typewriter than the Ericsson Venetian Blinds assure comfort and privacy. An- 
best of the others—not merely**just as good”’ swer the purpose of an awning, shade and shutter, thereby 






—1I certainly do not want you to keep It 
inner than on domestic blinds, there- 
upy just +2 the space when raised. 

t perated witha patented 
ent and satisfactory 
ut of order. 


Let Me Help 


ace anc 








Will you let me help 
you to come to such a 
wise decision that there 
will be no after regret information on request. 
no ag loss—on Ask for booklet D, 
your part so, fill out ted | 7 
thefollowingcouponand ff At SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
mail it today—do it Fie eye tte iy 1123 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
now before you : 
forget it. 


r windov 





for v S, summer porches, etc. 
n or money will be refunded 














Send for Catalog and Other Advertising 


Sete... 9 | SECOND EDITION 


W. R. FOX, Pres., Fe pew . - 
9808-9818 Front Si. Grand Rapide, Mich. JUST PUBLISHED 


Dear Sir—Please send catalog and arrange forthe i 
free trial of a Fox Visible Typewriter at your expense T h e Best F urniture Boo k 


—not mine—without any obligation on mypart. | 


CALLED 
Téechde nob te parchase it. nn an SOE HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
Name 


Address ae By Mail $1.74 

















Rinna me ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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The Health 
of the Outdoor Woman 


is proverbial. With health comes strength—and both go far to 
make a successful life. Thousands of American women know that 


ANHEUSER BUSCH’. 
UWilne 
has brought them the priceless boon of health. To poorly nour- 


ished and anaemic women it is of inestimable value. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 











NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combi 
Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes ars 
without extra expense as the waste heat from laundr 
dries the clothes. Can furnish e suitable for b 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfectly 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Apart 
Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry 
Write today for descriptive circular an ; our har 
illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Addres est offic 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER Mr’ G CO 


DEPT. B. DEPT. B 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 26th St., New York 


StoV 


A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation 


of ““CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Dryer and Laundry Stove 204 E. 


; 
' 





ze that the dining-room furniture will look best 
ith the latter and the living-room furniture with 
white, but the two rooms being so closely con- 
ted it seems as if the woodwork should be the 
me If I have the stain, I e:n have both rooms 
nished with wainscoting, if in the white I cannot. 
would be the better? Would the ingle 
nook look well in white? The mantel is to be of 
brownish brick, the same as that used up to the 
vindow sills on the outside. The style of the house 
English stueco with the belting and paneling 
the roof a brown stain. What color would you 

the window shades? ay 


Which 


would be better to have both rooms finished 
h the same wood irrespective of the furniture. 
Thev 


e same. 


are so connected that the coloring should be 
We would advise wainscoting the two 
Above the wain- 
light shade of brown, 
With that 
and oak look well. Either 
paint or paper will be easily carried out in the 
The wicker chairs and those to be 
upholstered should have cushions and upholstery 


rooms and painting them white. 
will find a 
ivory, 


scot you very 


ilmost best fitted to the rooms. 
shade both mahogany 
brownish shade. 


of some of the beautiful soft greens, with browns and 
old art colors introduced. It comes in tapestry or 
There 
The ingle-nook will most 

The curtains should be 
glass, fulled on a small 
Then outside of 
the set of windows should be a drapery hanging 


cretonnes as you wish. is another material 
called Tapestry Cretonne. 

certainly look well in white. 
cream-white next to the 
rod at top and reaching the sill. 
in straight folds at the sides. This in the living- 
room can be of silk, which comes for the purpose, and 
some of the new art 
goods. The curtains be- 
tween the rooms can be of arras cloth in light 
brown. Your bricks for your chimney being 


brown, you will find the light shade of yellow brown 


the dining-room can have 
called casement 


roods, 








Mellotone Walls 


Make the Only Background for 
Your Pictures 


Whether you have small pictures or fine paintings, 
want them to show to best advantage and mu t, 
erefore, be careful of the backgrounds against which 
hang 
Soft, = ae colors focus attention and strengthen in- 
est by contrast. 
This i is why Mellotone makes the most desirable finish 
r ‘rior walls, ceilings, metal, concrete or burlap. 
ion it is fadeless. The marks left when moving pic- 
res me ry be washe d, as Mellotone stands soap and wa- 
ombines oil paint wear with water-color beauty. 
‘ite for Color Card showing how Mellotone looks 
applied. Splendid portfolio of “Good Homes by 
‘d Architects,”’ for 25c, give s successful decorative 
aS, interior ¢ and exterior. “Common Sense About 
ree, 


ene A i 





\<k the Lowe Brothers dealer near you or w rite us. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
466 East Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Chicago 
\ Kansas City 
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A STUDY IN COUNTERPOINT, by Joy Wheeler Dow 
A PLASTER HOUSE WITHOUT AN ATTIC, by Charles E. White, Jr. 
THE RETURN OF THE VILLAGE, II, by C. R. Ashbee, F. R. I. B. A. 
TWO PAGES OF GARDEN POOLS. 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS AND SCREENS, by Elizabeth Bootes Clark 
SPECIAL ARTICLES ON DECORATIVE SUBJECTS. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE. 


THE HOME GARDEN. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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THE SEPTEMBER 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


will contain— among other features: 


OLD CHINA. 
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A Tudor Restoration. i 
The Out-Door Living-Room . 


A Peony and a Lily Garden 
The Home Garden 


Authors and Their Gardens 
The Making of a Country Place 
The Decorative Use of Vines 
Mantel Treatment 


A House Beautiful Fire Proof Benes 


TD. 
























HOUSE PLANNING 


With Fourteen Illustrations 
With Six Illustrations 
With One Illustration and Three Plans 


carmenuongpaanal 


With Two Illustrations 
With One Illustration 


qable —of : ae ntents 





EDWARD W. CREGORY 
AYMAR EMBURY Il 
CHARLES E. WHITE, JR 


Designed by FRED STEARNS 






























































ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


























With Nine Illustrations 


Breakfast Porch of William L. McKee, Esq., Bristol, R. 1. 


Living-rooms 


English Furniture of the Late XVIII Century 


The Return of the Village, I. 
The New Block Printing 


With Five Sieheeneiene 
With Ten Illustrations - . ° 


With Four Illustrations 


Reception Room and Dining Room 


Summer Furnishing Notes 


The Shopping Guide (In Metropolitan Shops) 


DEPARTMENTS 


Old China: The Miscellaneous Collector 


Questions and Answers 
Shear Nonsense 


SPECIAL ~snaahinlgamaaaiaaaaeas 


ETHEL COLSON 


ANN WENTWORTH 
KILHAM @& HOPKINS, Architects 


VIRGINIA ROBIE 


C.R. ASHBEE F.R.1.B A. 


THOMAS H. COOPER 


WILSON EYRE, Architect 
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The Name 


Certain names inthe business world are 
instantly recognized. Rothschild stands for 
banking and Plovds for insurance; 

makes cannon ond Pullman builds 
Gorhom stonds for silverware. These names des 
ignate the world’s accepted standard of Quality 


z= 
==, 


Krupp 


Coors: 


Gorham Silverware is classed with the finest 
craftsmanship in all ages: with the Damascene 
work of the Saracenic armorers, with the seal 
cutting of Nineveh in the 7th century before 
Christ. with the bronzes of Pompeii, and the 
intaglios of Greece. 


It is the ripe product of three successive gen 
erations of trained silversmiths, working with a 
single object in view — to establish Gorhom 
pre-eminence throughout the world. 


To distinguish Gorham law 
silverware always look & | G5 | 
for this trade-mark — 


To obtoin Gorham Silverware go to any 
leading jeweler. 


Silversmiths 


New York 


Gorham Silver Polish —the best for cleaning 





Hoek 
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these colors. 








THE HOUSE 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States; $3.50 to Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal 
Union, $4.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


The House Beautiful Company, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possit le, in ore 
a break in the receipt of the number 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdea 
subscriptions 

Advertising rate 

THE Ho 
ble for manuscript 
but uses all due caut 

Entered as sec 
at the Postoffice at ¢ igo, 
March 3, 1879. yright I 
registered. All rights reserved. 
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suggest will harmonize 


Your shades should 


be brown like your outside trimming. Have cream 


und brown colored rug with other colors in figures, 
In regard to the seat and color of the little girl's 


bedroom, there is nothing so pretty with bird’s. 
eye maple as an old rose. You will be able to find 
a pink groundwork in cretonne or dimity with old. 
rose flowers for the, window curtains and _ seat, 
The walls can take some of the beautiful papers ip 


Place the rug you now have in the 
northwest room if you must use it, and bring the 
color scheme of the room to that. There are 
eretonnes and papers with blue bands and pink 
flowers that would combine with the rug. 

In the sitting-room and bedroom adjoining we 
would use a grayish green scheme with bright colors, 


WHITE PAINT 

We are building a new house, red brick on colonial 
lines. The house faces south and the entrance is into 
. living-room and hall combined 19 x 24 with open 
fireplace. Next is music-room 15x19, lib 
15 x 15 and kitchen, pantry, ete. Woodwork white 
enamel for all rooms except living-room, which wil] 
be eithe xr mahoganized birch or white enamel, 
Oak floors, m: ahog: any furniture throughout. Please 
suggest treatment for walls and floor coverings, 
Had thought of tan (and green?) for living-room, 
gray or white with rose (panel designed); for music. 
room, two-toned green for library, yellow fo 
dining-room. Will buy new rugs and furniture, 
Would it be better to use white enamel or mahog. 
anized birch for living-room, and would you use 

nahogany cabinet mz untel (colonis al style) or built 
n brick? What kind of tiling for hearth and facing’ 
Will use brass andirons. Please give suggestions 
in window drapery — the kind of net or lace, white 
or cream? The front door has plain bevel edge 
glass 18x24. What should I use over that? 
Side panels are leaded glass. L. A. N. 

If the house is enameled in pure white, or ivory 
white, it will make a difference in color and shades 
for the walls. We will suppose the paint is pur 
white. The music room would be attractive 
papered in one of the “oyster white” or lightest 

1ade of gray, a white gray, we will call it, with 
panels of pink, an old-rose pink. The curtains next 
to sash should be of pure white net, and the outer 
curtains of oyster-white voile, a soft woolen material 
that hangs in beautiful folds. This should have 
» narrow border in pink tones. 

The living-room we would keep tan, a light yellow 
ish tan. (There is a reddish tan and a yellowish also) 
We would not introduce green here or in the library. 
The library we would make a deeper tan, and the 
dining-room the same shade for two thirds the height 
of the room. The upper third we would haves 
combined green and tan or brown frieze. 

We think if you can carry out this scheme d 
color you will be much pleased with it. Portiéres 
of brown arras cloth, and curtains of silk to mate 

he shades and tones of walls. The net used nett 

the glass should be the same all over the lower pat 
f the house, and if you have pure white paint @ 
the woodwork the net should be pure white. I 
ivory paint, the net should match. 

We would advise a colonial brick fireplace and 
mahogany shelf resting on brick supports. Thett 
are many beautiful tiles in soft colors which would 
make the finest hearth and facing. They come B 

beautifully mixed greens and browns. Use the 
same net over your glass in door as on the window 
(Correspondence continued 0a page xvi) 
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ETWEEN literature and gardening By ET — ee il dener, 
= g Vv E I HEL COLSON > hi ister an feminine friends, flowers inspire 
a close natural affinity has existed i plucked and pressed in quaintly distant uplift 
ever since Adam and Eve, earliest beds of blossom,”’ and often asked questions David 
of garden lovers, first made litera- gardeners : é O c ( ibout their English gardens. Shelley's ‘im le 
ture for all the ages. The list of authors, where he w: el vho earden at Lynmouth, North Devon, was a tiesfon 
ancient and modern, who have loved and visitor. ‘Golds shall pull | ,’ true place of ‘‘ Devonshire enchantment.” eultur 
worked in gardens would be quite too long Beauclere threatens Lord Charler Whittier, Whitman, Sir Edwin Arnold, our - 
for present quotation. The list of those who other aristocratic gard O71 ( IKXKeats and Chatterton, ‘‘Tom’’ Moore and Philliy 
have not, short indeed. Not only poets, clere returns to his g nd e. Thomas Hood, Coleridge, Herrick, Sir Philip ighte: 
romancers, and essayists, grave and grace- Charles Lam) er found for Sidney, Newton, Scott, Milton, all these “The 
ful, but solemn, reverend scribesmen of the lonely sorrows in tending the ‘‘swer eet wrote themselves down” in one way or Natur 
clergy and statecrafts have shared the sage blossoms,’’ whose ind he ed. another, as garden enthusiasts. the io 
Bacon’s conviction that ‘God Almighty Washington |] ge found th it “Flowers belong to fairyland,” said able “ 
first planted a garden,” further holding Sunnyside Farm ‘the dearest spot * “Ouida,” also a garden worshiper. “The yn 
gardening to be not only ‘‘the purest of says Charles Dudl nel ( flowers and the birds and the butterflies “ie 
human pleasures,” but also the ‘greatest Stevenson, God bless hin rested n’ are all that the world has kept of the golden ilton 1 
refreshment to the spirits of men.” by gardening a ilim Emers le age—the only perfectly beautiful things Octave 
“The idle time of those delightful singers, garden’’ eager! out his home at ( rd, of earth, joyous, innocent, half divine— ling 
Horace, Virgil, Cowper, and Cowley, was and left many fine passages to b useless say they who are wiser than God.” burne 
spent,’ according to William Matthews, to his tender regard for flowers a1 irdet “Flowers,” declared Bishop Coxe, who Alfred 
“not idly, but wisely for their literary pro- Lowell all his life dearly loved + lowers believed that the bright and beautiful deni- Austin 
duetion, in gardening,” and the love of these and blossoming ibs of Elmwor ong- zens of gardens can see and hear like human Thom 
gentle great ones for gardens and ‘‘green fellow owned that he never like v beings, “‘are words that even a baby can Imo 
things growing” was no more pronounced Cambridge while his lilacs were in understand.” Goethe, on the contrary, ao 
than that of Gladstone and Tolstoi. Carlyle, The Browning lored flowers regarded them as ‘‘the beautiful hierogly- dead } 
too, now and then considered mighty prob- acteristic devotion; let whoso dé is phies of Nature, with which she indicates Hoppe 
lems with the aid of atrowel; Walter Savage read the celicat ovely and poet ; how much she loves us.” Henry Ward Kelle 
Landor was devoted to floriculture, and den Fancies.”’ Tenn) wW: | nd Beecher considered flowers “the sweetest afew 
once, when, in a fit of violent temper, he had knowing ”’ t | { L thi 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Orchard Garden Where Many i Recent Stories Have Been Written 


I l things God ever made and forgot to put 4 Writers 
thrown a maid-servant through the window, from the sweet seclu f his o | soul into,” and also was fond of remarking who h 
mourned, as certain disastrous consequences retreat by his interest the g f that “I shall never think I have enough garden 
of this rash act tardily occurred to him: friends when no other power pro\ nt mignonette until I ean cut if with a scythe.” picture 
“Oh, oh! | forgot the violet-bed!”’ to lure him beyond his pictures ni At “Avalon,” Dr. Henry Van Dyke's conten 
Oliver Goldsmith was distinguished by covered screens and hedge is Princeton home, is a simple garden, well thors 
such an irresistible passion for flowers that said to have been the first creator of r suited to its owner, with a “modest green- followe 
he was at once the despair and delight of garden. Byron was fond of sendir ers house” for winter cut flowers, and plenty of of Wor 
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other 


and the 
shrubs that give of their glad riches season 


rhododendrons flowering 


after season. Frederick Harrison, English 


writer and critic, finds his avowed and 
chosen recreation in gardening. Maurice 


Maeterlinck leaves behind all his pessimism 
when he enters a garden, finding abundant 
joy in the cultivation of flowers, especially 
the sweet, pale-tinted spring blossoms he 
so happily chracterizes as “frail and chilly 
and yet as bold-faced as a bright idea.”’ 
Madame de Sévigné, whose “winding 
alleys,” “labyrinth” and breast-high ‘ pali- 
sades” combined to 
render her beloved 
“park” a “lovable 
spot,” was as keenly 
alive to the garden 
message of hope and 
sood cheer as was 
quaint old Thomas 4 
Kempis, who found 





and taught many 
high lessons ‘“‘be 


borders.’’ 
Crawford’s 
home has 


tween 
Marion 

Sorrento 
been described as a 
“bower of beauty.” 


“went about making gardens,” and who was 
even more pleased at being asked to become 
“consulting gardener” to his friends than 
when his poems received discriminating 
praise. 

Wordsworth had himself a beautiful gar- 
den at Rydal Mount, where he lived from 
1817 to 1850, and at Cole Oton Hall, near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, still ex- 
ists the lovely if somewhat neglected “ winter 
garden”’ he laid out for his dear friends, Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont. This “leafy 
bower,” recently rediscovered to Americans 














Celia Thaxter’s 
charming “hardy 
garden” on the Isle of 
Shoals still is widely 
famous. ‘Flowers 
have been like dear 
friends to me,” 
wrote this eager gar 
dener, ‘‘comforters, 
inspirers, powers to 
uplift and cheer.”’ 
David Swing found 
wonderful _possibili- 
tiesfor happiness and 
culture in “vines of 
our own planting.” 
Phillips Brooks de- 
lighted in gardens. 
“The Amen! of 
Nature,” pronounced 
the loving and lov- 
able “ Autocrat,”’ ‘is 
always a flower.”’ 
Mark Twain, Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie, 
Octave Thanet, Kip- 
ling, Morris, Swin- 
burne, W. B. Yeats, 
Alfred Noyes, Alfred 
Austin, Edith M. 
Thomas, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, 
sweet, prematurely- 
dead Norah Chesson 
Hopper, and Myra 
Kelly, these are but 
a few of the modern 
Wnters and singers 
who have joyed in 
garden-framed flower 
pictures. Very many 
contemporary au- 
thors, indeed, have 
lollowed the exam ple 
of Wordsworth, who 


once 


Alfred Austin at Swinford Old Manor. 








The Quaint Garden Door 
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by Dr. Frederick Peterson of New York, was 
patterned after the one described in “The 
Flower and the Leaf” of Chaucer, an earlier 
exponent of garden pleasures and treasure, 
and is so planned as never to be quite bare 
of floral attraction Many flowers besides 
the “jocund daffodils” of the poet’s special 
fondness flourish within the sheltered. fi 
guarded with the carved stone 
seats and fountain still bearing the inserip 
tions especially composed for 
Wordsworth It 


the wav. that 


inclosure, 


them by 
is not generally known, by 
Wordsworth’s famous line 
“The — light 
hat never was on 
Was in 
spired by Sir George 
Beaumont’s paint 

ing, still hanging at 
Cole Orton, “Peele 
Castle in a Storm.” 

Hodgson 
Burnett has a won 


anent 


land or sea,” 





l’rances 


derful rose-garden at 
Maytham Hall, Keni 


almost as 


rare and 
choice as that of 
Ellen Terry — whos 
charming and ch 


acteristic ‘‘ Memoirs’ 


make her free of 


Luthor’s cuild 
Smallhite, Kent, t] 
justly 


renowngé 
‘country of gai 
dens,”’ itself lik 
large garden for pro 
fusion and perfection 
of prevailing bloom 


Mrs. Burnett’s 
famous “Kentish 
roses” have made 
themselves thor 


oughly at home in 
the rich old orehard 
bought and reclaimed 
for their use. Mrs. 
3urnett that 
“roses are greedy 
almost beyond any 
flower,” and that the 
orchard ground has 
proved just right for 
the “diversified dar 
lings” that smile and 
riot and clamber in 
all possible and} im- 
aginable shades and 
tones and varieties of 
pink, white, red, and 
vellow, “all over 
everything,” to quote 
the expressive phrase 
of their adoring mis- 
tress. The hoary 
old trees have been 
allowed to stand, 
themselves yielding 
rich treasure-trove of 
fairy blossom in the 
early springtime, and 
their silvery lichen- 
robed trunks form 
the best of harmon- 


Says 





H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s Garden at Lake Forest, Illinois 


ious backgrounds and supports for the “hang- 
ing rose-garden”’ dreamed to life by the 
pleased creator of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.”’ 
The scent of this rare retreat is as sweet as 
its sight, and ean be detected for a long dis- 
tance, even in this luring land of fragrant 
hedgerows and flower-be-sprinkled meadows, 
and that Mrs. Burnett has the “growing 
touch” with blossoms less shy and exclusive 
than those flower aristocrats, the roses, is 
proved by the outlying wealth of other 
perennial blooms. The birds, whom Mrs. 
Burnett loves almost as much as the flowers, 
are wonderously tame and intimate in the 
orchard rose-garden at Maytham Hall. 
Alfred Austin’s home, Swinford Old Manor, 
Ashford, is a ‘Kentish jewel” too, and the 
rare old house, with its hooded roof windows, 
quaint, lichened walls, and quainter garden 
door, is fairly festooned with vines and riot- 
ous with varied blossoms. Here, also, the 
joyous flower tide flows up to and almost 
over the threshold, and here England’s poet 
laureate, who loves every kind of bud and 
bloom, root and branch, stock and twiggy 
“sport,” renders his trained gardeners effi- 
cient personal aid. Many kinds of floral 
beauty are possible in sunny Kent that the 
colder English localities may but dream of, 
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‘ie! 


Radford Warren’s Walled English Garden 


ever since her marriage to James Sidney 
McCullough. Fruit trees, narcissi, and 4 
variety of simple “free bloomers”’ such gg 
the ever-gay nasturtium make sweet and 
cheery the dear little garden that has afforded 
opportunity and background for such cham. 
ing garden parties, at one of which, a 
original ‘Rainbow Frolic,” the tinted trails 
making brilliant the moonlit greenery led up 
to a veritable ‘pot of gold.” 

Thev tell of George Ade when he first be- 
came a “country gentleman,” indulging in 
highly enjoyable if highly expensive, and not 
always highly successful garden experiments. 
The flower garden did fairly well, according to 
the story, but the vegetable garden somehow 
failed to fulfil its owner’s eager expectations, 
The radishes in particular declined to “be 
fruitful and replenish the earth,” and a fair 
maid of Mr. Ade’s acquaintance returned 
from a visit to the Ade mansion hilarious 
over the solemn manner in which “the gentle 
George” had reproved her for inadvertently 
placing a foot in just the wrong spot. 

‘Please be careful,” indicating the sole, 
brave specimen of the radish family visible, 
“vou are walking among my radish!” 

“(Quilleote,” Kate Douglas Wiggin’s wam- 
weather paradise at Hollis, Maine, has 4 
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In Mabel Osgood Wright’s Garden 


delightful garden. ‘‘Kirkside,” Marietta 
Holley’s mountain-framed nest at Adams, 
New York, is surrounded by a rural paradise, 
gay with lilied fish-ponds and all the “hum- 
like” flowers so eagerly beloved by “Josiah 
Allen’s wife.”” John Vance Cheney, long 
echoing JDisraeli’s fervent exclamation: 
“How fair is a garden among the toils and 
passions of existence!”’ now is planning a 
wonderful ‘‘poet’s garden” about his new 
California home. 

Margaret Deland, famous for her outdoor 
floral successes, has a charming and unique 
window-garden in her city home, all sorts 
of spring-flowering bulbs being brought to 
annual perfection and sold for charity. Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas joined the ranks of the 
writing fraternity with a modest but 
pleasing book about the creation and 
enjoyment of ‘“Felsengarten,”’ the rock 
garden around the Thomas summer 
home near Bethlehem, New Hampshire, 
where the great conductor found such radiant 
bliss. Frances Willard’s loving garden 
efforts still are apparent about “Rest Cot- 
tage” in Evanston. Mabel Osgood Wright 
has taken the world into her happy confi- 
dence in regard to her beautiful ‘Garden 
of a Commuter’s Wife” at Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs. Wright modestly admits that not 
all the credit of her lovely garden is due to 
herself and her husband, despite their twenty- 
five years of loving labor, since “ My garden 
was started by my father and mother half a 
century ago.”’ The “eight acres of half wild 
land full of associations” is rich in beautiful 
trees and shrubs, but the original idea of 
leaving much to nature has been carried out, 
the wild flowers and ferns being abundant, 
and the “civilized gardening” confined to a 
Single fertile corner — the “flower corner” 
of “The Commuter’s Wife.” Special atten- 
Uon is paid to hardy plants, such as the del- 


Alfred Austin’s Home and Garden 


phinums, Canterbury bells and sweet Wil- 
liams, and to roses, which thrive with peculiar 
luxuriance. The Garden House in which 
Mrs. Wright does her writing commands 
the entire garden, and in it doubtless are 
worked out the plans for the perennial 
gardening exclusively done by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright. 

To Marion Harland, however, belongs the 
palm for perhaps the most remarkable garden 
in America, the wonderful ‘‘ souvenir garden”’ 
so carefully, joyously, and long maintained 
at “Sunnybank,” Mrs. Terhune’s summer 
home at Pompton, New Jersey. Among the 
treasures of this pleasant place, gathered the 
world over, are ivies from the dairy of Marie 
Antoinette at Versailles; from the window 
of that room in Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of 
Wight, where died the daughter of Charles L., 
from the great hall in Kenilworth Castle in 
which the unfortunate Edward II. was com- 
pelled to sign his own deposition, and ‘in 
which, later, Queen Elizabeth and Leicester 
danced their famous minuet; from the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Stratford-on- 
Avon; from the old monastery founded by 
Saint Augustine at Canterbury; and from 
the ruins of that little wattled building, called 
after and supposedly founded by Joseph of 
Arimathea, that was the first Christian 
church in England. Distant Syria contri- 
buted a brilliant company of marigolds, and 
the seeds of the ‘‘Dead Sea Fruit,’ which, 
gathered on the banks of the Jordan, seem 
quite as happy at “Sunnybank” as the 
asphodel plucked from the Acropolis and the 
acanthus — the dandelion, in plain English 
— that originally hailed from the Parthenon 
steps. 

A canary vine and a bush of southern- 
wood or ‘‘lad’s love,”’ from the summer house 
where Cowper wrote “The Task’ flourish 
near these unique treasures, and not far 
away is a Provence rose from the Jesuit 
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garden of the Old Agency House, Mackinac 
with which all readers of Constance Wool- 
son’s ‘“‘Anne”’ are familiar. Rosemary from 
Anne Hathaway’s garden at Shottery cheer- 
ily ‘‘neighbors”’ one of Burns’ own beloved 
‘‘wee, modest, crimson-tipp’d” daisies, 
brought direct from canny Scotland. The 
“Sunnybank” rose-garden practically is 
filled with bushes of equally interesting asso- 
ciation, and it is framed by a tangle of white 
and fragrant sweet alyssum, the seeds of 
which Mrs. Terhune collected years ago in 
the streets of Pompeii. 

The “‘iris walk”’ and the ‘‘terrace garden”’ 
at “Sunnybank” are widely famous, spots 
of choice and tempting loveliness both. 


There are few harder or more persistent 


workers than Marion Harland, and to the 
regenerating recreation and delight of her 
garden she attributes much of her vital and 
sustained power. 

And so it The list of authors 
happily owning allegiance to the high and 
radiant ‘‘garden spell” might be extended 
indefinitely, reaching, indeed, from Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus to Thomas Jefferson, 
who wrote that ‘those who labor in the earth 
are the chosen people of God’’; from Ruskin 
to Sidney Lanier, whose “Ballade of Trees 
and the Master” alone would bespeak a soul 
wonderfully attuned to the voices of floral 
nature; from Pliny the younger and Jose- 
phus to Anne O’Hagan, who “gardens gaily” 
at her country place in New Jersey; from 
King Solomon and his royal father David 
to E. Phillips Oppenheim, who plants and 
tends flowers impulsively “between novels,” 
and whose pretty home at Sheringham, Nor- 
folk, bears witness alike to his skill with 
English flower growing and at turning roman- 
tie fiction into gold. Between the pen and 
the spade, indeed, exists ever the truest, 
most sympathetic of compacts, growing ever 
stronger, wider, more dear. 


goes on. 











“THE 


MOORINGS” 


AT MARION 





NE of the most notable homes along 

the New England shore is the splen- 

did estate of Colonel H. E. Converse 

at Marion, Massachusetts, which 

has been described in a delightful way by 

a correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 

who uses the initials G. H. 8. It is so good 

an account of one of the best developments 

in the making of a modern country home 
that we quote it as follows: 

It is idle to say that our American 
country places have the distinction of the 
famous estates of Great Britain, and it is 
the oldest of truisms that only generations 
of wealth and culture, of high skill in archi- 
tecture and landseape gardening, can give 
it to them. But the making of a country 
home in this New World is quite a different 
matter from that which lay before Sir 
Joseph Paxton, who rose from the position 
of Duke of Devonshire’s gardener at Chis- 
wick to that of a designer of the gardens 
at Chatsworth, architect of the Crystal 
Palace, and member of Parliament for Cov- 
entry. Even now opinions are divided as 
to the lavout of Chatsworth Gardens. But 
Joseph Paxton had before him material to 
work with, unlimited wealth behind him, 
and the whole of England about him, 
affording hints to be worked into shape on a 
grand scale. The making of a country 
place in America is quite another matter. 
The Paxtonian method is not adapted to 
our newer country, and slavish imitation 
of English models is worthy only of ridicule 
for those who attempt it. It belongs to 
coats of arms and titles of nobility, and has 
no place in the development of estates in 
America. Nevertheless, the opportunities 
offered to one in this country who would 
make a country place are as great as could be 
desired, and if our estates do not possess the 
historical value and interest of older places, 
they may have a distinct charm and quality 
of their own, and the loss of the stately ducal 
style appropriate to England is more than 
compensated for by the natural beauty and 
attractiveness which may here be conserved 
—for we have it to start with. 

In ‘‘The Moorings,” the beautiful home 
of Colonel H. E. Converse, formerly of 
Malden and now of Marion, Mass., we have 
a typical example of what may be done in 
America in the way of development of a fine 
country estate. There is no comparison of 
this place with those famous in England, 
because of their essential differences. But 
the place reflects, to an unusual degree, the 
individuality of its owner; its very name is 
significant to his interest in matters aquatic. 
A few years ago it was one of those head- 
lands stretching out into the Atlantie along 
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he owner’s adherence to his idea. Through 
the broad entrance one goes into a large re. 
ception hall, three stories in height, about 
which run balconies, with the sleeping-rooms 
ranged around this so that the cheer of the 
hall arises and disseminates itself through 
the whole house. Along the sea side isa 
broad veranda, a living-room in itself, where 
one may sit at ease and see the ever-shifting 
pageant of sea and sky. Built only six 
vears ago, the weather-stained shingle which 
covers the exterior has made the building 
seem as though it fitted perfectly into the 
atmosphere around it, and its lack of formal 
architectural style is to its advantage. 

Something has been said of the conserva- 

ion of natural beauty. The oaks are the 
first indication of this, but nearer the house 
is a group of holly trees which are unsur- 
passed anywhere in New England. Giants 
are these, some of them rising thirty-five feet 
among the evergreens, and in the judicious 
thinning of woods it was necessary to leave 
protection for these kings of the forest do- 
main. 

Roads were built; water mains were in- 
stalled; gas pipes laid to the village of Mar- 
ion; a pumping station and power plant 
built; a mushroom house rose like a mush- 
room; a laundry for the little colony estab- 
lished; electric lights, telephones, ice houses, 
all the things which make for the comfort 
of life, grew up, as in a night. Shrubbery 
lined the drives and walks; a formal gar- 
den was laid out near the house and kitchen 
gardens, supplying everything in _ season, 
were planned. Hedges are of slow growth, 
but by selecting particularly large and choice 
lants, wonderful results have been accom- 
lished in this direction. 

\ rose garden which promises to be a notable 
feature of the place, is growing up, and the 
one greenhouse which was built last fall, 
supplied sixty pounds of tomatoes at a single 
picking. Melons, grapes, and other delicacies 
for the table are thus supplied out of season, 
and in the new greenhouse under construe 
tion will be grown blooms for the winter. 

\t the end of the house one goes a few 
steps down a walk to the pier, where the 
beautiful Parthenia, Mr. Converse’s wel- 
known steam yacht, or the sailing yacht 
Stella, may be riding at anchor, while within 
the pier is an unsurpassed bit of private 
bathing beach. Mr. Converse’s former yacht, 
the Penelope, has just come back from a long 
voyage, for when the Spanish War broke 
out, she was taken by the government and 
converted into a scout cruiser, and after 
being rechristened the horrible name o 
Yankton, went with the fleet on its worl 
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A PEONY AND LIL 


Y GARDEN 





“HE peony is the most hardy, showy, 
and easily grown of all the garden 
flowers and dates back for many 
years, the old-fashioned early red 

“piny”’ having been cultivated since the time of Pliny, and 1 I] Plant 
a favorite. They have almost a shrubby form and are used much in first se 
place of shrubs and with them, or in beds by themselves. flowers | 

Although they are not averse to sunshine they do extremely tember t 
well in shade, even quite near large trees. Partial shade not and it 
prolongs the length of bloom but intensifies the color as well, which St 
makes them particularly 
effective when massed to 
brighten somber nooks in 
the garden or against a 
house, where perhaps little 
else would flourish. So 
that a peony garden may 
be a great success in a 
position where an iris gar- 
den would fail. For effee- 
tive massing in landscape 
work they are unequaled 
and are particularly at- 
tractive as a border to a 
drive or walk. As a low 
hedge, where ornament and 
not defense is desired, it 
has a good rounded ap- 
pearance, and the foliage is 
cool and glossy through 
the hot summer months, 
making a very good setting 
for fall-flowering _peren- 
nials, as phlox, cardinal 
flower, etc. Besides being 
used for the garden proper 
there are few plants more 
fitted for the wild garden; 
and the most brilliant and 
one of the boldest things 
in wild gardening is a 
group of scarlet peonies in meadow grass. This may | 
so that they come into the garden landscape and are seen at a 
siderable distance from certain points of view. 

Given a generous preparation at the start, one can make a grea 
plantation of peonies with the assurance that beyond keeping clean 
and giving an occasional top-dressing, the plantation may remail 
undisturbed for at least ten years. To give ample room for deve 
opment it is best to plant a yard apart, as by the time they attain 
full growth they will completely hide the ground, yet there will be 
much unoccupied space beneath or between the spreading leaves 
This is just the condition desired by lilies. They raise their heads 
high above, while the peony foliage, overspreading and shading placed t! 
the ground, furnishes the lily roots with protection from the bur ward. Bot 
ing sun. Additionally, the lilies continue the flowering interest in their | 
of the garden almost to the end of the year. About 

Peonies are gross feeders and need deep, rich, and rather moist this is the 
soil. It is well to dig a trench two feet deep and mix in plenty of Lt 
rich cow manure, about one quarter of the bulk of the soil. If on! is bright 
new manure is obtainable, mix well with the soil at the bottom of 
the trench to within a foot of the top and apply more on the surface ilba plet 
after planting, as no roots should come in direct contact with fresh 
manure. A clay subsoil is good if well drained. Keep the gr 
well cultivated, and give an annual mulch or top-dressing of manu! 
in the fall, forking it into the soil in the spring. Liquid manure is most it 
during the growing season and then the ground is especially di work. 7 
is most beneficial. A solution of nitrate of soda,in the proporti: lie, the 
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The Single Variety of the Japanese Tree Peo 


of one-half teaspoonful to six quarts of water, 
put on when the plant is in full bud, is q 
good stimulant, making the flowers larger 
and finer in every way. 

be done in the early spring, but the growth the 
not be as strong and probably there will not be any 
» following year. The best time is from mid-Sep- 
October, when the roots have become well ripened, 

been successfully done as late as November, if the 
The clumps should be placed so that the 
crowns are two _ inches 
below the surface of the 
ground. Quicker results 
are got from two and three 
year old clumps, and in 
some nurseries extra large 
clumps of four and _ five 
years can be obtained, 
which soon make a brave 
showing. When clumps 
have become very strong 
and have impoverished the 
soil, separate and trans- 
plant them, removing all 
the old earth from the roots 
and starting afresh in new, 
re-enriched soil. Be care- 
ful to divide so as to have 
an eye to each tuber, as 
they make a showing sooner 
than one without an eye, 
although the latter will 
grow. 

Peonies are divided into 
two main groups, the tree 
or Moutan peony and the 
herbaceous kinds which die 
to the ground each year. 
A properly selected peony 
garden should be gay with 
bloom for at least six 
not often the case, however, as most people con- 

to the Chinese or June flowering kinds and 
The European species flower in May and there 
is with the blood of these, that have an inter- 
ng season. -There are still an earlier species 
is dwarf and blooms in mid-May, the earliest 
a single flowered one, with finely cut, fernlike 
ther a hard color, being red with a tendency to 
stamens. There is also double form in the 
e foliage of both the officinalis and tenuifolia groups 
weak after the flowers have passed and must be 80 
can be screened during the early summer and on- 
albiflora and Moutan species retain a good colot 
tii Trost. 

tter part of May comes the officinalis section and 
shioned red “piny” of our grandmothers’ gardens. 
le, with large, full, globular flowers. Rubra plena 
and very double; rosea is the same except that 
pink; Jaequeminot is red; Belle Alliance and 

10d white forms. 
he officinalis or tenuifolia sections is used as much 
hinese section, most persons feeling that no garden 
ut these two last. The Moutan, or tree peony, 
for massing and accentuating points in formal 
rather hard to establish, and frequently they 
this is that they are often grafted on stock whieh 
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is of a weaker and tenderer growth than the graft. The tree peony 
is perfectly hardy but slow growing, and so is grafted on a faster 
srowing stock or root. The foliage is a peculiar bluish color, some- 
times of a metallic quality, reminding one somewhat of the color 
of Japanese bronzes. The name Moutan is the Japanese word for 
“tree.” This brooms about two weeks before the Chinese or al- 
biflora class, and combines well with clematis montana where the 
latter is planted on a wall low enough to let wreaths of bloom show 
near. 

Reine Elizabeth, considered one of the finest, having immense 
flowers of a beautiful salmon rose. 

Bijou de Chusan, large, transparent, glossy white, — lightly 
shaded purple — golden stamens. 

Comtesse de Tudor, bright salmon with satiny white border. 

Jeanne d’Arc, chamois and salmon with bright copper, undu- 
lated petal. 

Madame Stuart-Low, rich salmon-red, very brilliant; golden 
stamens; cup shaped. 

Souvenir de Ducher, fine dark violet and velvety purple. 

Souvenir de Madame Knorr, soft flesh, slightly tinted salmon; 
frequent shadings of purple. 

@The single flowered Chinese hybrids do not keep so long when 
eut, and fade more rapidly when on the plant, which is probably the 
cause of the popularity of the double forms. But the simplicity 
and beauty of the single ones, with their mass of yellow stamens, 
resembling a huge rose, make them very charming. These are 
sometimes known as the Japanese single peonies. 

A few good ones are: 

Diana, blush with creamy white center. 

Delicata, delicate soft rose. 

Topaz, deep rose, shading lighter on edges. 

Undine, bright pink, shaded 
darker. 

Vesta, purplish red. 

Venus, beautiful pure white. 

Following is a list of some of 
the finest Chinese hybrids. Fes- 
tiva maxima is, of course, the 
queen of double whites, and being 
so well known needs nodescription. 
For early bloom: 

Sarah Bernhardt, delicate rose 
pink; first to flower. 

Edulis superba, brilliant silvery 
pink; earlier than festiva maxima; 
lasts well; fragrant. 

Festiva maxima, white. 

Marie Stuart, soft pink and 
sulphur, anemone shaped flower; 
fragrant. 

Madame Ducel, lilac pink; full 
and compact. 

For mid-season bloom: 

Marie Jacquin, glossy white 
with rosy tinge, wreaths of golden 
stamens, resembles pond lily; 
fragrant. 

Delachei, rich crimson, fine for 
massing; fragrant. 

Louis van Houtte, dazzling 
red; good for massing. 

Madame Lebon, brilliant 
cherry pink with salmon; tall 
growing. 

_ La Tulipe, flesh pink, shading 
ivory white; fragrant. 
For late bloom: 


Belle Douaisienne, flesh pink 
and chamois, large flat flowers; 
drooping habit. 

Mons Dupont, creamy white, 
flushed carmine, cup shaped with 
Stamens; tall growing. 





An Effective Massing of the Yellow-banded Japanese Lily 
(Auratum) among Rhododendrons. These are Partic- 
ularly Good with the Broad Evergreen Foliage 
and Give Late Bloom as Well 


Cameron, brilliant violet red with velvety hue. 

Humei, rose pink and carmine; very late bloomer. 

Constant Devred, violet pink; the last of all to bloom. 

The lily season opens before the peony season has passed and 
can be so arranged as to form a stunning contrast. Lilium Hansoni 
blooms as early as April and into June, grows from two to three 
feet high and is orange-red in color. It is very formal and digni- 
fied, a sturdy grower, and has the advantage of staying in good 
condition for seven or eight years. The flowers are in clusters and 
the foliage somewhat resembles our native wood lily. The Siber- 
ian coral lily (tenuiflora) is bright red, with fine, long, narrow leaves, 
and comes in early June. 

Our native lilies are lovely in the garden, and have also the ad- 
vantage of being cheap. The common wild meadow lily (Cana- 
dense) blooms in June and July and is as handsome as the Japan- 
ese ones, and not at all difficult to grow. The usual color is yellow 
with brown spots in the throat and the growth is very graceful. 
It thrives when planted along streams or moist roadsides and is 
very attractive when combined with the later blooming turk’s cap 
lily (superbum). The wood lily (Philadelphicum) is distinguished 
by its upright flowers of a wonderful brilliant red, a better color 
than either the tiger or turk’s cap lilies. 

In early June comes lilium elegans, of which there are many 
kinds in various shades of red and yellow. The color is sometimes 
a little crude and care must be used in placing them. The long, 
pointed leaves are particularly attractive — dark and glossy and 
of a good color throughout the season. This is one of the old-fash- 
ioned lilies very easy to grow, but it is well to separate it every 
two years. The scarlet martagon (Chalcedonica) is almost impossi- 
ble to establish in gardens as it needs shade from the burning sun, 
and so is most often used with rhododendrons, but the peony 
foliage would afford it the same 
protection. This grows three to 
four feet and flowers in July, is 
orange and scarlet in color. The 
tiger lily, coming in July, is also 
of a crude color and must be care- 
fully placed with plenty of green 
around. This is a taller growing 
one, sometimes as high as seven 
feet. A very new lily from central 
Asia and blooming in August and 
September is lilium Henryi, with 
reddish flowers and yellow centers. 
The petals turn backwards and 
the long slender leaves give it the 
graceful form. 

The Japanese lily (speciosum) 
can be got in white or shades of 
pink. This grows to three feet 
and blooms from July into the 
fall. Through July and August 
the dark red turk’s cap lily 
(superbum) makes a great show of 
color with its nodding flowers and 
can be used in great quantities. 
It grows eight or nine feet and is 
splendid for backgrounds. Its 
variety, Carolinianum is a clear 
vellow with spotted petals. 

Only the cheaper, easily grown 
lilies are mentioned. Many others 
of great beauty and interest might 
be added, as the auratum group, 
that would need a little more at- 
tention. } Narcissus and other early 
bulbs could also be used for early 
blossoms, and gladiolus could be 
substituted for the lilies, if planted 
at different times to keep up a 
succession of bloom. But the 
combination of peonies and lilies 
will be found to be satisfactory in 
every way. 





MANTEL TREATMENT 


BEAUTIFUL fireplace is often marred 

by an unfortunate mantel treat- 

ment. A crowded, poorly arranged 

mantel can do more toward spoiling 
the harmony of a room than any other one 
feature. Many successful interiors have 
received their finishing stroke, not touch, 
by the miscellaneous array of vases and pho- 
graphs which find a convenient resting-place 
over the fireplace. New chimney-pieces 
are sometimes designed without a shelf, but 
many of the older type are still in existence, 
and the decorator is confronted with 
the problem as to how it should be treated. 
Most mantels are not treated. The decora- 
tive scheme just happens. 

In many houses the shelf over the fire- 
place is a convenient receptacle for pictures 
too small to be hung, for brie-A-brae too trif- 
ling to be placed against the walls, for vases 
not imposing enough for tables, for clocks 
that ao not go. This is discouraging to the 
architect, disheartening to those who take 
inetrior decoration seriously, and amusing 
to those whose sense of the humorous is over 
developed. Better a shelf devoid of even a 
sandlestick than an overcrowded one. There 
is something confusing in a multiplicity of 
small things, a sense of restlessness which in 
time becomes very wearing. Possibly only 
the highly sensitive are conscious of the real 
reason, but even those less keenly alive to 
their surroundings are in time affected by 
this unrest. 

The ancient law regarding mantel-pieces 
decreed a garniture which included a clock, 
two candlesticks, and sometimes a pair of 
vases. This is decidedly formal, but far in 
advance of a too informal scheme. A time- 
piece out of order is the most useless article 
in existence, and unless rare enough or beau- 
tiful enough to be interesting has no par- 
ticular place anywhere. 

During the eighteenth century in France 
the mantel clock was a work of art. The 
mantel clock of to-day is exceedingly busi- 
nesslike. It has lost its decorative quality 
and has little meaning in a modern room. 
So littleist emantel clock appreciated to-day 
that clock-makers who make a specialty of 
reviving old designs devote their energies 
to reproducing tall clocks, hanging clocks, 
and almost every other kind of old timepiece 
except the mantel variety. 

Where period rooms are under considera- 
tion it is often difficult to complete the mantel 
garniture because of the scarcity of the 
correct center ornament. In rooms of the 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles it is possible 
to find good reproductions, but often difficult 
to find the right thing when other periods 
are under consideration. 

The usual living-room, fortunately, is not 
in French style and the scarcity of correct 
mantel ornaments is not disturbing. With 
a colonial mantel, if it be in the formal style 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, it is not easy to go astray, for the 
limitations are clearly defined. With the 
half-timbered style of house with its plas- 
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\ less formal but equally attractive scheme 

is seen in a city living-room, where a Con- 
necticut shelf clock of mahogany made in 
he early nineteenth century was the central 
feature of the mantel. At one side was a 
large Van Briggle jar of soft vellow which 

is kept filled the year round. Pine needles 
picked in October lasted well into Novem- 
ber. A “winter bouquet’’ of bittersweet, 
rose berries, white asters gone to seed, and 
purple-red barberry leaves tided over the 
season until Christmas, when holly branches 
replaced the woodsy things. Spruce filled 

the intervening period until Easter, when 
the yellow jar fairly glowed with jonquils, 
Ferns did duty during the summer. On 
the other side of the clock was a colored 
print of Rossetti’s Beata Beatrix, framed 
in polished green wood. There was a good 
deal of green in the print, some orange, and 
a little fine old red. <A pair of colonial 
brass candlesticks and an old copper lustre 
pitcher, standing fully ten inches, repeating 
in a brighter way the mahogany of the clock, 
completed the scheme. There were no 
pictures over the mantel. It was a high 
old-fashioned room with yards of wall space 
between the shelf and ceiling, but this was 
unadorned. The mantel with its effective 
decoration held the eve, and the proportions 
of the room, which were frankly bad, went 
almost unnoticed. The mantel and facing 
were of yellow-brown marble, quite simple 
considering the period, which was about 
1870. On the wall was a light brown paper 
meeting a pale vellow ceiling. The curtains 
were yellow, but of a material so trans- 
parent that they seemed scarcely more than 
yellow film. The room faced northwest 
and had been considered hopelessly dark 
before the present treatment. It was not 
a place where great outlay was possible, but 
good color and an interesting arrangement 
of a few fine old things and afew well-chosen 
new things gave it a decided individuality. 

Growing plants are out of place on a 
mantel. With a fire they are particularly 
incongruous. Branches of leaves, pine 
boughs, and other hardy things are merely 
decorative, and if the mantel shelf is high 
enough and long enough so that they are 
away from the warmth, do not seem out 
of place. 

\ndirons and other fireplace appointments 
may be purchased in many styles at prices 
within the range of all purses. In period 
rooms all accessories should be as carefully 
chosen as the important features. It is now 
possible to find a faithful reproduction of 
all the famous styles. 

In colonial rooms fire accessories of brass 
will usually be found suitable, and in half- 
timbered rooms those of iron. There are 
exceptions to all rules decorative, and when 

half-timbered room is finished it will some- 
times be found that the gleam of brass 18 
needed to give high lights. Again in the 
very early type of colonial fireplaces, heavy 
iron dogs are more in keeping than the mole 
carefully executed ones of brass. 
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A TUDOR RESTORATION 


By EDWARD W. GREGORY 





Old Houses, Holborn, as Every American Visitor to London Sees Them To-day 


N the heart of London in the midst of its roaring twentieth 
century traffic, with huge stores bounding it on every side, is 
one of the quietest old world corners to be found in the length 
and breadth of England. This is Staple Inn, a collection of 

curious houses arranged round an unevenly flagged courtyard. 
There are trees in this courtyard, and a circular wooden seat in 
the centre. For the most part the buildings are let out to archi- 


tects, solicitors, and journalists, 
in suites of offices which are as 
unlike the typical American busi- 
hess man’s quarters as it is possi- 
ble to imagine. Steep narrow 
staircases, winding in dangerous 
fashion from floor to floor, all un- 
even and worm-eaten, lead to 
doors which have been there since 
the daysof Queen Anne. But this 
does not by any means indicate 
the date of origin of Staple Inn, 
for it was sometime in the six- 
teenth century that the nodding 
gables which now overlook the 
ceaseless stream of traffic in Hol- 
born were first put up by the Eliza- 
bethan builders. A serious fire, 
however, occurred and much of 
the architectural work was recon- 


Old Houses, as they were Twenty 


75 





Years Ago 


structed in the early eighteenth century. Hence it is that the front 
of Staple Inn facing Holborn is Tudor in character, whilst the main 
walls, windows, and doorways facing each other in the little square 
behind have all the prim formality which distinguishes the build- 
ings erected in England some two hundred years ago. 

There has lately been finished at No. 6, the most interesting 
reconstruction of one of these fine Tudor buildings. It was a great 


temptation to a man of imagina- 
tion to take one of these lovely old 
houses, and fit it up in the original 
spirit of the age in which it was 
first erected. Mr. R. Montagu 
Scott conceived the idea of tak- 
ing one house entirely, with all 
its small chambers and offices, 
and turning it into a residence 
which should possess not only 
every modern convenience, but 
should at the same time be to all 
intents and purposes an Eliza- 
bethan home in the heart of the 
city. Considerable energy was 
needed to overcome opposition, 
for there were those who looked 
upon this curious old square in 
London as the exclusive locality 
for professional men’s offices and 
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who resented any alteration, however desirable it might 
from an artistic point of view. 

Let us walk in imagination through the archway whi 
into Staple Inn from Holborn. Going past the little porte: 
on the left, we turn round the corner by a curious old pu 
find ourselves in front of a small nail-studded door set 
the old wall. On opening, a narrow winding stair invites 
exploration. There is no vestibule. The door opens dire: 
to the staircase, and whoever opens it welcomes the strang 
two steps up. The stair is not more than two feet, six inches 
and as we ascend we brush against the oak panelling of the 
one side whilst we grip on the other a twisting oaken | 
Round a earved newel post, some eight steps up, anothe 


The Fireplace in the Dining-room 


door gives access to a tiny waiting room, lavatory, and 
room in one. 
we see no sign of lavatory or cloak room accommodation. But 


panelling is designed to fold back in several places, and so cleve! 


has this been managed that without restricting in the slight 


degree the very limited space, a modern lavatory basin fitted 
a hot and cold water supply is disclosed in an instant, and a 
roomy cupboard for clothes stands revealed along the y 
one side. 

Now in seeking to make a modern home out of such 
building without encroaching on its ancient charm it is ol 
that the different floor levels, the arrangement of the room 
positions of the doors, windows, and fireplaces, and other chara 
istic features must be very unconventional, for they cannot 
turbed without vandalism. It isin this particular that Mr. Scott 
throughout has directed and inspired his architects and craft 
has shown himself an adept at turaing to account the very 
which to many people would have been deemed insupera! 
stacles. Take the beautiful room which is now the sitting 
Its shape which is very curious has come about through 
the most of the awkward corners; but so picturesque is it 
might have been deliberately designed for effect by some 
contriver who had a perfectly free hand from the start. T! 
inglenook under the low beam of solid oak was constructed 
of the necessity of making use of the valuable space by t! 
place. To give as much room as possible this fireplace is 
on an angle, and the recess is provided with a deep cushions 
A little detail here which is quite novel are the brackets un: 
red brick chimney breast, which are of pierced iron. 
ing doors give access to this room, and to reach the rooms 
the winding stair with its twisted rail is continued up throug 
next floor. The upholstered seats in the sitting hall ar 
ductions of famous Elizabethan settees and arm chairs whic! 
for hundreds of years been the pride of Knole Hall, Seve 
the ancestral home of the Sackvilles. Mention must also be 1 


It is oak panelled from floor to ceiling, and on enteri 
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;next the hall on the same floor. 


has been designed and constructed of carved 
ith the period. The best possible use has 
ttle aleove where a reed organ is fitted. A 
Its principal 
rved oak four-post bedstead with old embroid- 
overlet. Modern requirements have here de- 
f the bedrooms, a fully fitted lavatory basin 
and cold water; but the effect of the room is 
by the anachronism. ‘The whole house is in- 
light and modern heating apparatus, and the 
ts are according to the ideas of our own day, 
rimitive notions which prevailed in the time of 

is it should be, for it would be manifestly 
back the hands of time and live as our ances- 
ientific inventions came to render our homes 


is interesting and picturesque it is almost 

one for special description; but certainly the 

is unique house has claims which cannot be 
rst place it must be understood that all the dark 
veen which the white plaster shows is really 
not placed there merely for effect. The ceiling 

flat. It follows the angle of the old tiled roof 

to the ridge. Exceedingly clever use has been 
‘this room by placing an old carved oak buffet 


ng a fine collection of pewter on the wall above. 


s an old one of the refectory pattern, and the fire- 


1 on an angle is built in of solid York stone and 
The chairs are Cromwellian in character with 
ts and backs. On the floor, as in some of the 


matting is laid, which is without question the best 


nothing whatever is beyond. 


possibly be used in an old oak room. One or 


es give an air of comfort and finish. 


he dining-room to approach the little library 
miss a tiny little staircase behind the fire 


to two little bedrooms right up under the peak 


tle more than a ladder, very steep and narrow. 
, however, and is screened by a curtain. 


of the old Elizabethan house is wanting to 


of the interior. Let us go through the l- 
hich contains one of the surprises of the build- 
part of the floor is movable. It riseszon a 


The Inglenook in the Library 


door to a small vault in which anything may be 
vay. Looking round the oak panelled walls tt 
But a touch on one 
uses a part of the panelling to spring out. Her 


loor revealing a second door which slides aside. 


stooping low, we enter the best bedroom, the 
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The Dining-room. Note the Decorative Effect of the 
Pewter under the Sloping Beamed Ceiling 


In the Study. Staircase Leading to the Loft 


Jacobean Bedstead in the Guest’s Room at 6 
Staple Inn 








tlian Bedstead in the Best Bedroom 


The Hall, with Specially[ Designed Piano Case The Inglenook in the Study 
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feature of which is an extremely fine example of a solid Italian 
carved bedstead in ebonized pear wood. The bedstead indeed 
gave the decorative note to the room, which is panelled in Italian 
walnut. At the head of the bed are carved the two well known 
figures by Michael Angelo, *‘ Night”’ and ‘‘ Morning,” and at the foot 
is a small cupid poised in the centre. The hangings at the windows 
are of silk velvet embroidered with gold lace banding, and coved 
ceiling of the room is covered flat with gold leaf. This last enables 
the electric lights to be enclosed in bowls so that no direct glare 
comes into the room, for it is all reflected down from the metal 
above. As showing the care with which every little detail has 
been thought out, the gold frame which surrounds a _ beautiful 
Madonna hanging on the wall opposite the foot of the bed, has an 
interesting scroll moulding which has been repeated below in the 
mouldings surrounding the fireplace. The windows all over the 
house are of Tudor pattern and contain stained glass decorations 
and coats of arms. They replace, on the side facing the quad- 
rangle, the Queen Anne sash windows which were themselves a 
violent anachronism when first they were introduced in the build- 
ing. The casements are of course a return to the older form. A 
private study adjoins the best bedroom, and here again is a unique 
apartment with a magnificent ingle nook, and a staircase leading 
up to a loft in the roof. A writing table and chairs made from the 
original old oak taken from parts of Staple Inn are features of the 
furnishing, and there is also in one of the lobbies a Jacobean chest 
of drawers which came from the ‘‘Seven Stars,’ Manchester, a 
public house which is usually credited with being the oldest licensed 
house in England. 

It will not come as a surprise to learn that there are many his- 
torical associations connected with Staple Inn. Charles Dickens, 


who described No. 10 in Edwin Drood, must often have sat in the 
room of No. 6 which is now the Italian bedroom, for he had friends 
living on that floor, and Cruikshank in his financial difficulties, had 
frequent recourse to a money lender who occupied in his time part 
of the building. Dr. Johnson lived at one time at No. 2 and wrote 
‘“Rasselas” there. The old house, which is the special subject of 
this article, has still the reputation of being haunted and the present 
occupier, although no believer in occult manifestations, admits 
that many times he has heard in the dead of night the footsteps 
of ghostly visitors who have walked up and down the old stair- 
cases, banging the doors, and knocking on the walls. 

In walking from room to room over the slanting floors, stooping to 
enter low doorways and going through narrow passages and up steep 
staircases, one cannot help recalling the rambling cabins and hatch- 
ways of old ships. Some of the floors, indeed, are made of old 
ships’ timbers, and in several cases the beams which have been 
laid bare in process of the restoration have shown conclusively 
by their tenoning that even anterior to Tudor times they had been 
for many generations in use in still older houses where in all proba- 
bility they found their way after the breaking up of some old vessel. 
Mr. Scott is a collector of valuable pictures and has many speci- 
mens in the Flemish and Italian school on the panelled walls of 
his house. In the hall is a landsape by Nicholas van der Heik, 
“John the Baptist in the Wilderness,” and several paintings by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds are in the same apartment, which is lighted by 
softly shaded electric lights under horn shades. The restoration 
of the interior of this architectural relic of old London has not pre- 
vented the equipment of a modern kitchen to add to the comfort 
of the inhabitants of the house, and a service lift has also been pro- 
vided between the domestic offices and the dining-room. 
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Breakfast Porch, ‘‘ Blithewood,’’ Residence of William L. McKee, Esq., Bristol, R. I. Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 





Living-room, House of Frederick Grinnell, Es 
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Living-room, House at Edgewater, Chicago. Myron Hunt, Architect Hall, Dr. Cochran’s House, Los Angeles: Myron H 








derick Grinnell, Esq., Nonquit, Massachusetts 
am & (ox, Architects 


Hall and Living-room, Maxwell Wyeth House, Rosemount, Pa. Wilson Eyre, Architect 





Living-room, House of C. H. Klauder, Esq., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. C.H.Klauder, Architect 


s Angeles Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey, Architects 











ENGLISH FURNITURE 








OF THE 


LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Eleventh of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture 
and Their Influence on Modern Designing 


HOMAS SHERATON, Thomas Shear- 

er, George Hepplewhite, and Robert 

Adam are the names which stand out 

brightest in the roster of the late 
eighteenth century. Possibly Robert Adam 
should come first and Shearer fourth. Trans- 
pose them as you -will, but place Sheraton 
near the top. It might be well to mark both 
Adam and Sheraton “one” for it is hard to 
divide the honors. 

Chippendale we do not count in this group 
—though accord him highest rank in his 
own day —a day ending as Robert Adam 
was coming into prominence. At that time, 
a little later than the middle of the century, 
English designing was at a low ebb. Chip- 
pendale’s furniture had been losing vitality 
for a decade. As the famous cabinet-maker 
of St. Martin’s Lane became more French 
he grew less English, nor did he in losing 

















A Sheraton Cabinet of Satin Wood 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
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A Pure Hepplewhite Dressing Table 


un Angelica Kauffman. Genuine pieces 
\dam furniture bearing decorations by 


ese artists bring very high prices, and the 
ipply does not equal the demand. 


Satin- 
and white mahogany form the basis 
make an exquisite background for the 
| decorations, which include a_ wide 
ge of classic subjects. At the time that 
lgzwood was making his renowned jas- 

ware, Pergolesi and _ his associates 
re painting furniture. There is a cameo- 


ce delicacy to a good deal of Miss Kauff- 


’s work and many of her decorations are 


unlike, in spirit, those which Flaxman 


Hackwood executed for Wedgwood. 


The palm must always be given to Wedg- 


for the most perfect, most poetical 


terpretation of classic themes which the 


teenth century produced. 
n Adam furniture a charming light green 
en seen; there is also a burnished gold 
almost equals Vernis-Martin. Ci- 
had many Italian secrets of mixing 
ind a good deal of this work is from 
; hand. Cane furniture was designed by 
€ Ad 1m 


Brothers and is to-day the type 
frequently reproduced by Ameri- 
furniture makers. The chair backs 


isualy oval and the cane webbing fol- 
the lines of the frames. The legs are 
lly round and are characteristic of the 
riod. By this time the square leg had 
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been to a large measure discarded. Hep- 
plewhite, however, preferred the square to 
the round one; Shearer did likewise; Shera- 
ton used both the plain round leg and the 
square leg; he also had a strong preference 
for the fluted leg of the Louis XVI. style. 
In most of the Sheraton furniture in this 
country the fluted leg is found. In the side- 
boards especially it is a characteristic feature. 





A Chair of Hepplewhite Pattern 


Sheraton was a many-sided genius who 
died without knowing the value of his own 
furniture. He regretted all his life that he 
had not studied forthe ministry. He had none 
of Chippendale’s egotism and would have 
been incapable of saying of one of his own 
chairs — “If I may speak without vanity 
it is the best I have seen and possibly the 
best that has been made.” 

Although modest to a degree which was fa- 
tal to financial gains, he could not forbear giv- 
ing Chippendale a few raps from time to time. 
In the preface of his ‘‘ Drawing Book,” pub- 
lished in 1790, he says of Chippendale: ‘‘ His 
designs are now wholly antiquated though 
well made and excellently suited to their 
day.” And elsewhere: ‘‘People of taste 
no longer care for this furniture.’’ And true 
it was. By the last decade of that famous 
century, the fancy was no longer for carved 
mahogany; in many instances it was no 
longer for mahogany of any kind. Inlaid 
furniture of satinwood and painted furniture 
of satinwood represented the taste of the 
hour. Many writers have credited to Sher- 
aton the introduction of satinwood. If 
this be true he gave almost as much to 
the Adam Brothers as they gave to him. 
It was a period of giving and taking, yet 
each of the great designers retained his in- 
dividuality. 
h,Sheraton’s furniture may be divided into 
three classes — carved, inlaid and painted. 
His sideboards and chairs come usually under 





the first head; his cabinets and tables, the 
latter found in great variety in England, to 
the second; and to the third, belongs a large 
portion of the work he did for the Adam 
Brothers, which is extremely searce in this 
country. Some of his inlay has as much color 
as if executed with the brush. Sycamore 
was a favorite wood with him and under the 
name of ‘‘harewood” was a given beautiful 
golden brown. Combined with satinwood 
or white mahogany, it was extremely effec- 
tive. Whitewood was stained apple green, 
that lovely tone which Kauffman and Cipriani 
were so successful in securing. Other woods 
Sheraton used with consummate skill. He 
was thus able to give to his simplest designs 
a real color value. 

Hepplewhite’s greatest contribution to the 
furniture-making of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury was his masterly use of heart and shield 
shaped motifs. Most of his chairs have 
shield-backs, but it was in his dressing-tables 
and kindred things that this motif is seen 
in its most charming guise. Charm is the 
word to give his work. The strength of 
Chippendale; the proportions of Sheraton 
we do not find. His range is limited. He 
repeats one theme over and over. His 
knowledge of woods did not equal Shera- 
ton’s — he had none of Chippendale’s mas- 
tery of construction — but he had a fine 
intuitive feeling for beauty and he expressed 
it in his work. He was not a carver of note, 
like Chippendale, not a master inlayver like 
Sheraton, yet so great was his popularity 
that he employed many men to help him fill 
his commissions and his reputation was so 
well established that after his death in 1785 
his widow was able to carry on his business 
for years. Until quite recently “A. Hepple- 
white” has been mentioned in furniture 
annals as a probable brother of George 
Hepplewhite. In fact, there seems to have 
been a good deal of mystery over the identity 
of G. and A. Hepplewhite. Alice Hepple- 
white conducted her husband’s business 
over the signature of A. Hepplewhite & 
Company —a circumstance which must 
have been well known at the time, but ap- 
parently soon forgotten and only lately re- 
discovered. 

Neither Sheraton nor Hepplewhite could 
rob Chippendale of his supremacy as a chair 
maker. Sheraton’s well-known designs with 
straight legs and rectangular backs are not 
his most attractive work. In Hepplewhite’s 
chairs his famous shield seems to lack con- 
structive force. Chippendale still held his 
field. Sheraton’s sideboards, cabinets, tables 
and bedsteads reach high water mark. 
Hepplewhite sideboards and tables are also 
greatly to his credit. To Sheraton we accord 
a grasp of proportion, a feeling for restraint 
which was not equaled in his generation. If 
we place him at the head of the furniture 
makers of his century it is because he ex- 
presses the ideals of our own day — sim- 
plicity, proportion and reserve. Chippen- 
dale produced a far greater variety of de- 
signs, not alone because variety in design 
appealed to him, but because he lived at 
a time when fashions in furniture were ex- 
tremely diversified. The last quarter of 
the eighteenth century was a remarkably 
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unified period and here tribute must again 
be paid Robert Adam, for he was largely 
responsible for producing it. 

Many people have tried to define the 
work of the Adam Brothers, but no one 
has expressed it better than did Robert 
himself in the preface of his book, that 
now very scarce edition, engraved by 
Bartolozzi. ‘If we have any claim to appro- 
bation we found it on this alone: that we 
have been unable to seize, with some degree 
of success, the beautiful spirit of antiquity, 
and to transfuse it with novelty and variety 
through our numerous works.” It is this 
beautiful classic spirit that we find in so much 
of Sheraton’s work, a quality which is above 
and beyond the change of fashions. 

Thomas Shearer must be mentioned as a 
designer of mark — particularly successful 
with sideboards and book-cases. The ser- 
pentine sideboard is supposed to have been 
originated by him. Hepplewhite gave this 
type distinction and it is his name that we 
associate with it. 

tichard and Robert Gillow, Ince and Man- 
waring should at least have a paragraph. 
Edwards and Darley, Batty and Thomas 
Langly, and Thomas Johnson and Abram 
Swan belong to this century, but not all of 
the same period. Manwaring and Ince were 
contemporaries of the Adams; the other 
men of an earlier day. Johnson was more 
rococo than Chippendale in his most florid 
manner; Edwards and Darley were the chief 
exponents of the Chinese taste; Swan worked 
in the Gibbons manner. Most of these men 

















A Pergolosi Cabinet for China Painted 
in Adam Style 
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An Eighteenth Century Bedroom; the Bedstead in Sheraton Style; the Ladder Ba 
Upholstered Chairs Late Eighteenth; the Mirror at th 


published books of their designs, although 
no publication of the century in the furniture 
line equalled Chippendale’s famous Director. 
Fortunately we know Chippendale by his 
actual furniture, not by the florid drawings 
of this book. Inasmuch as his simple pieces 
were the ones imported in this country, we are 
often quite unfamiliar with his most elab- 
orate designs and do not always recognize 
them as Chippendale, when we find them in 
England or come across them in English 
publications. We know Chippendale best 
by his plainest work — not because the 
colonists were so superior in taste, or espe- 
cially keen over ‘‘ simplicity,’ but because the 
price of his more fanciful furniture was 
beyond the average American purse. 
Chippendale thought lightly of his plain 
designs. Of his ornate ribbon backs he was 
tremendously proud. Could he have fore- 
seen that more than a century later a set 
of his comparatively plain chairs would 
bring the astonishing price of one thousand 
dollars apiece, he would have thought the 
collectors of America quite mad, and with 
excellent reason. Two hundred pounds for 
a plain mahogany chair, and he was glad to 
get ten for a ribbon back! These famous 
chairs, eight in number, were sold about 
seven years ago, when the late Dr. Crim’s 
famous collection of old furniture came under 
the hammer. They were known as the Fran- 
cis Scott Key chairs and had a comparatively 
interesting history, but it was the fact that 
they were genuine Chippendales, from the 
St. Martin’s shop, that made them bring so 
high a price. This figure can hardly be 


taken as guide, nor is it probable that the 
chairs would again bring this amount, but it 
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shows that collectors make shai 
tions. 
than old; it must be more than co1 
design; it must also carry with 

antee that it was made by the n 
otherwise it is merely in “‘the mai 


in “the style of » and so; Chiy le 


or Sheraton or Hep} lewhite, as the « 
be. The identification of old chi 
easier than that of old furniture, 

the personality ck of the arti 

cerned — although the styles 

in furniture are simpler to 
of china. The two hardly afford 
sons, for while we applaud the rep 


of old furniture we have only censure e 
potters who copy old china, possib! se 


the new china in the old manne 
] t 


sold for “‘antique,’’ while the nev ire 


makes no other pretense beyond 
faithful cop 


Inasmuch as the old furniture 


usually accompanied by the old « ee. 
and the study yf one often le 1c he 


other, this degression may be 


Also, if you begin with old china 1 ist 
sooner or later find an old cupboard t ise 


rb; or if you first have the ce ipboal | 
by hunting something to fill it 

to separate the two, even in a maga 
How attractive the combination 
shown in two of our illustrations 
ton cabinet and the Pergolesi cab 
remarkably fine specimens of fur 
both having the added charm of 
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to display fine china. It is aneightee 
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Chairs of Chippendale Make about 1750; the 
Right in Adam Style 


with its ornamented table ware and fine linen 
cover. The dressoir and the credence were 
closely related. The use of the word 
‘dresser” to designate a bureau or dressing 

ble is modern and -quite incorrect. It is 
purely American — and American of certain 
localities only. To the New England house- 
wife, dresser means a kitchen cupboard, 
filled either with pewter or with more modern 
ware. It is no longer a dining-room piece 
of furniture, even in that part of the country, 
but rather a humble bit of construction full 
of every-day kitchen things. Lowell in his 
‘Bigelow Papers” in the wooing of Ezekiel 
speaks of the firelight brightening the pew- 
ter on the dresser. 

Coming back to the cabinet painted by 
Pergolesi, which is in truth an edition de 
luxe of a dresser, it will be seen that while 
decorated in a sumptuous manner, the old 
china loses none of its decorative quality by 
the proximity of the painted flowers and 
garlands. Pergolesi’s manner in this case 
is rather naturalistic but decidedly pleasing. 
The arabesques on the sides are sufficiently 
in the classical mode to stamp the period. 

The bedroom shows a variety of eighteenth 
century furniture; several ladder back chairs, 
two fine upholstered chairs in Chippendale 
style and a bedstead of late eighteenth cen- 
tury pattern, in Sheraton’s manner, possibly 
from his own hand, though proof is lacking. 

[t is possible through the splendid work 

f American furniture makers to find correct 
rare este of the various eighteenth cen- 
try styles. Whole rooms may be furnished 
to the smallest detail and whether we choose 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite or Sheraton, we 
may keep to the style in question with fidelity. 
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THE OUT-DOOR LIVING-ROOM 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


Author of 





‘X\HE most notable point of difference 
between the American and the Euro- 
pean house is the large piazza so invari- 
ably a part of the former. It is indeed 

the exception when one sees on an English or 
Continental house a covered piazza of any sort, and although some 
of the modern German architects, whose work has been influenced 
by American ideas, have adopted this feature, it is still a curiosity. 
The origin of the piazza, or veranda, as it is indifferently called, i 
obscure, the customary explanation being that it was brought to the 
United States from the West Indies, where the constant endeavor 
was to secure the benefit of all the breeze possible. This explan- 
ation, although plausible, does not seem too soundly based on 
facts; our New England houses had piazzas almost, if not quite, 
as early as those of the Southern states, and certainly conditions 
there were in no sense like the tropics, but rather like those of the 
home country, England. 


*One Hundred Country Houses’”’ 


Regardless of its origin, the vastly important 
part which the piazza plays in the comfort of 
a family cannot be denied, and how our English 
cousins ever managed to do without them is 
difficult to understand. It is not that they 
care less for out-doors; I think the contrary is the case, but when 
they go out of doors they go really out of doors, into the garden 
or on the lawns, using the trees themselves as a covering against 
sun and light showers. Yet the transplanted foreigner is as 
enthusiastic about them as are our own people, and once used to 
a veranda they find it difficult to do without. 

The character of the piazza has somewhat changed during the 
last few years, it is no longer associated in one’s mind exclusively 
with rocking chairs on a hot summer’s evening, but has become a 
sort of living-room whose uses are extended through almost the 
entire year, and its features of comfort have been greatly elaborated. 
The first change in the piazza which I can remember was the intro- 
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The Residence of Mr. E. F. Harkness, Esq., New London. 


Two Out-door Living-rooms Connected by a Loggia 


Lord and Hewlett, Architects 
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The Tomes Residence, Woodmere, Long Island. A Good Exampk« 
of an Out-door Room. Alfred H. Hopkins, Architect 





The Piazza of a House, Hewlett, Long Island. Excellent Pro 
portions are Seen Here. Albro and Lindeberg, Architects 





The Piazza of an Old Dutch Homestead near Cresskil! 
New Jersey 


THE HOUSE 








BEAT IFUL 
reens in my home state, singular though’‘it 
\t the sea-shore places it has lately 
close in at least a portion of the piazza with 
nst the wind, and how many of the houses 
completely equipped with screens, remoy- 
ces being taken by glass so that the piazza 
un parlor. With the setting of the glass 
of installing one or two radiators so that in 
nat e sun parlor is as warm as the house, and the 
ire iving-rooms has shown econstant increase in 
bestowed upon its selection, and the corre- 

11! cost has also eTown. 
With 4 to enclose in glass or make substantially an- 
there has grown up another of exactly 


Se¢ Jersey. 


sit erceiving the charm of the pergola as a sitting- 
ce, A mers have added it to the house as a sort of 


vert e floor generally of brick or tile, although some- 
has also been furnished with chairs and rugs 
outdoor sitting-room. I think the great- 

levelopment of our outdoor life has been 

Oo edge of the part which sun and pure air play in 
ervin ( The world-wide fight against tuberculosis has 
kene n to this fact and demonstrated its practical 
e il vhich has compelled consideration, and the use 
ns has grown greatly. 


Our p e present time have assumed, then, a variety 
types the way from the original sort, which was simply 
ro ( ved enclosure around the house, covered by an 
tensiol roof. Sucha typeis shown in the illustration 
n « mestead in Cresskill, New Jersey. This sort 


vever, of only one row of people upon it and 

the vy quality of a living-room, that there may be 
a circle of people. This is sometimes ob- 
ned widening out the whole piazza across the front, 
better ng on the end of the house, away from the porch, 
nd wide, giving ample room for a number of 


ce | ft of 


\ be mple of this sort of out-door living-room is 
wn il suse at Hewlett, Long Island. Columns of 
cellent ion support a cornice with a closed balustrade 
Ve, SK econd floor may be also used. That the piazza 
not too detached from the house, the corners are 
forced ngled piers recalling the structure of the house 
elf and t integral therewith. Set very low to the ground 
feelin curity is manifest when sitting upon it. It is 
| inviting. 
The Ty Gurney residences at Woodmere, Long Island, 
ve thi living-room in its fullest development, equipped 
h gla s interchangeable with screens, both with floors 
large red nd furnished as completely as a room, with rugs, 
ectric-| es, chairs and tables, and even stands for books; 
he furnit these two rooms is properly enough of willow 
re trade of the Tomes house is a most delightful 
work with green and white tile insets, while 
Gurn has trellises outside of the inclosure to permit 
The roof of the rooms above are extended 
er it ss enclosure and radiators do away with the 
ial co f eold in regard to rooms over a piazza. 
The n t Harkness house at New London, of which Messrs. 
H were the architects, has the garden front treated 
at t tdoor living-rooms and the loggia connecting them 
e the ] eatures, and the house almost of secondary im- 
nce tecture of these living-rooms is distinctly Italian, 
illing t n loggias often used for markets in some of the 
Italian s one exceedingly well adapted for the use to 
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Of th pposite type is the pergola used as a living-room 
the | eneke,Conn. Thisis simply a level place bounded 
part | .de of cast cement and in part by rough natural 
oundil is paved with cement in squares and roofed 
one 1 lit) with beams and strips over them for climbing 
1zza on the house, this serves alone as an 


tdoo1 m, and while the glass enclosures are I 
wal ttractive, at the same time nothing seems s0 
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absolutely livable and enjoyable for summer use as a structure of 
this kind. 

Some slight enclosure is necessary to comfort, due, I suppose, to 
the feeling inherited from our remote ancestors, that without a wall 
around us sOme one might easily creep up and stab us from the 
back. We all like some sort of enclosure, some sort of protec- 
tion, even though this be of the fiimsiest character. It is nearly 
impossible to sit in the middle of a great open space and feel really 
comfortable; the inevitable attendant of such a position is a 
feeling of loneliness, such as is rarely present when we are safely 
beween walls. 

Yet there are many who prefer to live as much as possible in 
the open air, and for these the pergola sort of living-room seems 
by far the best. The play of light and shade through the crossed 
members of the roof, and through the vines which act as walls, has 
a charm which no more complete building possesses, and the pergola 
whether as a decorative adjunct to the garden or an outdoor living- 
room attached to the house is coming more strongly every day in 
favor in this country. 

Between these two varying types there is another which has 
lately been introduced with some degree of success. Of the eastern 
architects I think Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury was the first to use it, 
and it has been, like every other desirable innovation, extensively 
copied. I mean the combination of the pergola type and the 
covered type, by extending the beams beyond the cornice line and 
building trellises between the columns, so that the walls are of 
vines. The portions of the beams beyond the roof in time become 
also covered, and much of the picturesque effect of the pergola 
is obtained with the advantage of a tight cover against the rain. 
This is the sort of piazza used in many houses, and while it has 
not all the advantages of the complete structure of either type, it at 
least possesses their salient points of strength without their obvious 
weaknesses. 

The outdoor living-room, then, has grown constantly in use and 
in beauty, as it has in variety, until at present its many forms are 
adapted to every individual requirement and every type of archi- 
tecture. 

The furnishing of the outdoor room has been well treated by 
Miss Alice M. Kellogg in her recent book. She says in part: An 
uncovered floor is not at all undesirable for the veranda in warm 
weather, but if rugs are adopted they should be appropriate to the 
place. The cotton or jute rugs in dark colorings are inexpensive 
but not very durable. The East Indian mats in mixed patterns of 
dull red, éeru, and black are cool-looking and durable in colour. 
The grass rugs are inexpensive and suited to the outdoor scheme. 
Navajo blankets are of the most lasting value, as the sun or rain 
will not spoil their dyes. The imported dhurrie rugs are striking 
in design and colour, and usually lasting. Their designs wear a 
close resemblance to the Navajos. 

Rustic chairs and seats have been for many years a pretence 
for comfort, and not constructed for beauty; but a better type is 
seen in smooth unpeeled wood that is physically commendable 
and attractive in appearance. One advantage of this furniture 
isits proof against rain and storms. 

Plants grouped along the outer edges of the outdoor room, or 
arranged in the corners or nooks, will bring the atmosphere of the 
garden within close range. Jars or holders of pottery may be used 
for the flower pots, or wooden boxes painted like the sides or floors 
of the piazza may be filled with plants and drooping vines. 

Hanging baskets of porcelain for the veranda are made by the 
Japanese, and wall pockets and pot holders, suspended by strands 
of raffia, are the work of our own country people. Some special 
flower holders may be kept for the veranda in Spanish or Mexican 
Jars and vases. 

The outdoor room should have a thoroughly practical means 
of illumination on dark nights, with care paid to the entrance steps. 
If gas or electricity cannot be introduced in a substantial wrought 
ron lantern, a picturesque brass lantern to hold oil may be sub- 
stituted. 

The privacy of the veranda may be helped by growing vines on 
the open sides. While hardy growths are slowly making headway, 
some of the annual vines may be depended upon for a quick shade. 
The Japanese screens and striped awnings of duck are further 
means of inclosing the porch. The former have proved so useful 
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A Pergola Living-room, Tokeneke, Connecticut 


that they are now made in colors to suit the house instead of in the 
bright and aggressive yellow of the varnished rattan. 

Structural defects may not always be possible to overcome, but 
they will be rendered less obtrusive by a careful selection of fur- 
nishings and some ingenuity displayed in arrangement. 
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A Detail of the Gurney House, Woodmere, Long Island 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 

































































MAN AND THE MACHINE], 


THE RETURN OF THE VILLAGE—I . 





The Experiment of the Guild of Handicraft By C. R. ASHBEE F.R.I1. B.A. raftsmanship just defined, and which shall ta 

HE experiment of the Guild of Handi- 7. ees primarily serve for the craftsmen, singly or 

craft to which allusion has been made collectively, as sustenance. - 
from time to time, is an attempt to put into practice certa lo the tful student of the arts and crafts this gradual 
beliefs. I call them beliefs rather than theories, because progress e bench of the town craftsman to the village life 
rest upon a deep-seated conviction of the truth. f the | n is clear and simple, and the stages of the life 
When a group of benedictine monks in the 11th century start f the express it are to that extent worth recording. 
off into an unknown country with the idea of founding a ni They illu principle. A group of craftsmen are impressed 
abbey, their enterprise was an experiment, but the measure ol th the on that the work they do is better done by hand 
their success was largely commensurate with the conviction of the than by ery; their workshop experience further teaches 
Truth that was in them. Their motive as founders was often : them t individual workman’s life is closely affected by 
work, : e conditions under which he carries it on. They 


fo ne to carry it on well, and under conditions that 
he onest and wholesome; they make rules and form 

orga which is more than a mere business partnership. 
This org n is livelihood, plus art, plus ethics. Lawyers 


ook at it rewdly observe that under existing conditions of 
ociety it status; sociologists look at it and remark as an odd 
fact that irious kinship to mediaeval and other conditions, 


hich have long since swept away; and financiers point out 
ble for purposes of investment. 











at 10 ls 
Notwit ling all this, a little money is scraped together and 
the wo! rted, makes its mark, grows, attracts attention. 
Phen it is fc that as it grows and others press in, the conditions 
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The Silversmith’s Shop of the Guild of Handicraft the | 

ness 

complex as ours; they disbelieved in the existing order, they wante malt 
to escape from it. They had to be prepared for the hostilit an 1 
their neighbours; their more conservative neighbours no dou one 
-alled them ‘‘socialists” or whatever term for the moment sounded the | 
most unpleasant, and their well-to-do and conventional friends at movi 
home called them fools and dreamers. They probably admitted 1 althe 
themselves that their effort was an experiment, but few in fa 
have doubted their conviction and they certainly had no doubt adap 
themselves. not 
So also is it with us: our work in the arts and crafts is an ex years 
periment, and the specific experiment of the Guild of Handicraft press 
which has been in existence now for over twenty-two years has come town 
to mean a return of the village. Very naturally and humanly ha the 1 
this evolved out of the work of its members, and the life they see} high 
to lead. In the words of its deed of trust, drawn up in 1909, the cann 
object of the deed was defined as ‘‘The encouragement of craftman point 
ship in conjunction with husbandry, with” a view to enabling poral 
Craftsmen and their families to live a healthier and more reasonab| mans 
life in the country, and thus by means of the land to give them such arise 
economic security as shall make it possible for them to continue in secon 
the exercise of their crafts. often 
For the purposes of the trust the two words craftsmanship an Phila 
husbandry were then defined more fully thus: (a) craft and craft idea t 
manship shall be taken to cover all such occupations with come: 
hand, with or without the assistance of machinery, as are liabili 
usually carried on in large factories in towns, and shall more spe: and fi 
ally include all such occupations as are carried on by those who na b 
| are members of the Art Workers Guild, the Arts and W 
Exhibition Society, and more particularly the Guild of Handic: = 
at Campden, in Glouchestershire. (b) The term ‘Husbandry USN 
be taken to cover all those occupations on the land whether carri Co-Op 
on individually or co-operatively by small holding or ‘‘pet —. 


culture,’ which shall best dovetail in with the occupations of The Blacksmith Shop 
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grow liker to the prevailing conditions of mechanical industry in 
the trades practised, it is sought to find ways of circumventing 
this, co-operative expedients are devised, trade union regulations 
are adopted up to the point of their serviceableness to the crafts, 
and a market is gradually built up among architects and those who 
are interested in procuring good work. As the work grows and 
becomes profitable more capital is asked for and is found, and 





Village Sports 


out of the old and somewhat human trading organization, grows a 
joint stock company in which the craftsmen and their outside share- 
holders and supporters have equal rights as holders of capital. 
With the enlargement of the business under the stress of a widen- 
ing organization, industrial difficulties enlarge also, the question of 
the factory, of the subdivision of labour, of establishment charges 
and so on; but a distinguishing line continues to be drawn between 
the hand and the machine product, and the objective of the busi- 
ness being as ever craftsmanship, the ethical purpose is strictly 
maintained. With this insistence upon standard of work goes also 
an insistence upon standard of life. Standard of life is a thing no 
one clearly discerns but everyone has a feeling towards. When 
the question arises of a change of workshops the possibility of a 
move right out into the country is mooted, put to the vote, and 
although there are obvious risks and dangers the craftsmen decide 
in favor by a majority of sixty per cent. Of the gradual process of 
adapting their life to the conditions of an English village I need 
not speak; the story has been told before; but after some five or six 
years an economic crisis arises owing to a long spell of trade de- 
pression, and it is found that whereas the conditions of the large 
town are suitable for the conduct of arts and crafts economically, 
the village is not. The crux of the position is found to be in the 
high skill of the men, and the problem of the home. The business 
cannot afford to lose its men, stock can only be made up to a certain 
point, and the skilled craftsman cannot, as in the great town, tem- 
porarily find other occupation. Some new economic basis for crafts- 
manship has therefore to be found, and this is the land. But here 
arise two difficulties, the first in English landed conditions, the 
second in the absence of cash for buying it. Help and imagination 
often come to this country from the New World, and a wealthy 
Philadelphia citizen who has far sight enough to appreciate the 
idea behind, — keener sight than the English country gentleman, — 
comes to the rescue, and purchases an estate. The old limited 
liability company is wound up and its buildings, land, plant, tools 
and fixtures are pooled with the newly acquired estate and vested 
in a body of trustees. 

With this change of condition comes a change of status for the 
ttaitsman, he is no longer an employee; he owns his own little 
business: and in most cases he is also a small holder; moreover the 
¢0-operative principle has changed also. The need of combination 
among the guildsmen within the individual workshop gives place 
to the greater need for a greater combination in life outside it; and 
this need has among the members of the Guild of Handicraft yet 
to be learned and fulfilled. 


But what is much more interesting than all this is the psycholog- 
ical change in the craftsman, his attitude of mind towards machin- 
ery, towards the principles of socialism, towards the real needs of 
life, and the best means of meeting them under the changed con- 
ditions. In the life of the village where everything is directer and 
less artificial than in the town, the craftsman begins to realize 
that not only are certain forms of machinery desirable, but that 
they must be collectively controlled. Their desirability is probably 
measured by his power of control over them. He begins to think 
out the practical bearing of his Fabian or other socialism upon the 
conditions of the village, and the conditions of craftsmanship. 
He finds that many of these principles have to be overhauled as 
being suitable only for the conditions of factories and great towns. 
His problem now is a different problem. He concludes therefore 
that a line has somehow to be drawn between the mechanical 
product, — the thing better done by machinery, and the product 
of craftsmanship, — the thing better done by hand. Here the 
village helps him again, for it gives him the stay of time, it gives him 
sustenance, and it gives him suggestion. Lastly his study of 
village conditions shows him how much simpler, cleaner and saner 
life can be out in the country; he gets less money, in golden sov- 
ereigns, but he gets ever so much more that is intrinsically good in 
life, while his labor, which is perpetually being depreciated when 
pitted against the latest machine invention, begins to have a real 
and a peculiar value when he puts it into the more interesting work 
of his hands, and into the product of the earth. 

Such is the process by which the Guild of Handicraft during 
twenty-two years has changed from one social form into another, 
while consistently preserving its two objectives, standard of craft- 
manship and standard of life. The transformation has been very 
gradual and it has come because of the idea behind. The idea has 
created the form. Visvakarma — the god of the arts and crafts — 
has inspired; he has led his votaries out of the city; in one hand he 
has held the compass and the adze, the mallet and the plumb line, 
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Late XVII Century House, Chipping Campden, High Street 











A Thatched Cottage Outside Campden 
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What then 
who are reviving 
the life of the village 
are doing, is to re 
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THE NEW BLOCK-PRINTING 


UMEROUS articles have appeared 

in magazines dealing with the art 

of block-printing and especially with 

that delightful side of the craft— 

the application of printing to various things 
of household use. 

There are homes innumerable, in which 
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fase 


Plate No. 1 


marked individuality and a degree of good 
taste are clearly expressed; not that there 
has been a lavish expenditure of money, or 
that there has been called into service 
an expert decorator or furnisher, but there 
is a feeling that the occupants are really 
living in these places and not merely passing 
a superficial existence. Heart and hand, 
quite as much as the eye have brought things 
of real beauty into these homes. A beaten 
brass or copper tray, a lamp bowl, a raffia 
or reed basket, a choice piece of pottery or 
glass ware, table and cushion covers and 
curtains, showing stenciled designs, a carpet 
composed of ‘odds and ends”’ of cloth but 
designed by one who knows how to produce 
harmony out of chaos and give to a common 
thing the touch of beauty. 

I was, however, to speak about block- 
printing to give some ideas about the new 
and simplified method of making a printing- 
block. There is a directness in a block- 
printed design which we do not get from 
stenciled work; this is really one of its 
charms. The kind of block which has for 
Many centuries and is still commonly used 
for this kind of printing, is made of wood 
having a flat face upon which the design is 
traced and then carved, leaving in relief that 
part which is required to convey the applied 
ink or color to the material. The making of 
such blocks, although not a very difficult 
task, necessitates the use of tools with which 
many people are not familiar. Carving a 
design upon a block with a simple clasp- 
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knife tests the skill somewhat; but when it 
comes to using chisels or gouges and a bench 
vise, ete., then only those who have ability, 
or are really eager to gain it by practice 
obtain the desired results. So right here is 
a barrier which prevents many of artistic 
taste from working this interesting and use- 
ful art. 

A few months ago, as I was planning to 
introduce block-printing to be a part of the 
course in manual arts in our public schools, 
it occurred to me that instead of carving the 
design in the block by the usual method it 
would be far simpler to fasten the relief por- 
tion of the design upon the face of the block. 
Only the slightest kind of an experiment 
proved at once that the process of making a 
printing-block, for even a very elaborate or 
complex design, was reduced to its easiest 
terms. Plate 1 shows a few things printed 
by girls of fourteen years of age from blocks 
which they made without assistance. 


To make this new kind of block follow 





this method and if you have never done any 
block-printing I would advise you to try a 
rather small or medium size design first and 


one having simple elements. Plates 2 and 
3 show simple designs obtained by folding 
or cutting paper. So take a block of wood, 
say two or three inches square and one or two 
inches thick. Any kind of wood will serve 
the purpose so long as the face you need is 
flat and fairly smooth. After making the 
design on paper within a space equal to the 
size and shape of the face of the block, trace 
it upon the bhock in proper position. Next 
trace the design upon blotting-paper, or 
smooth felt such as derby hats are made of, 
providing the material is of even thickness. 
Cut out the design from the blotting-paper 
91 


or felt and*fasten the required pieces to the 
face of the block with either glue or shellac. 
If you want to use water-color or dye for print- 
ing, the units of relief should be fastened to 
the block with shellac. (This ean be ob- 
tained at a paint shop either in liquid form 
ready for use, or in dry flakes. If the latter, 
it can be dissolved in alcohol to a consistency 
of thin cream.) If for printing with oil the 
units may be fastened to the block with 
either glue or shellac. 

To prepare a block for printing with water- 
color or dye, it is best to shellac the face of 
the block after the design has been traced 
there, and while sticky lay the units of relief 
in position, taking care to avoid smearing 
their upper surface, for the shellac would 
prevent the water-color or dye from soaking 
into the blotting-paper or felt, thus de- 
stroying the essential feature of this kind of 
block. 

If the block is being prepared for printing 
with oil color, and this is the most satis- 
factory medium to use on cloth as it does not 
wash out or fade to any noticeable extent, 
the absorption of color is not considered 
necessary, for paint, about the consistency 
of cream or printer’s ink may be used. So 
it does no harm if the shellac or glue happens 
to become smeared over the surface of the 
relief; in fact the relief ought to have a thin 
coat of shellac or glue or oil paint after the 
units are fast in position. This ought to 
soak in, leaving the surface just as even as 
before its application, only firmer and more 
durable. The block when dry is ready 
for use. 

When only one color is used for printing, 
a pad about six inches square, made of two 
of three layers of cloth fastened to a flat 
surface may be used to spread the color on. 
The printing-block may then be dabbed on 
it and afterwards pressed firmly upon the 
material to be decorated. When more than 


one color is used it is necessary to apply the 
paint to the block with a brush of conven- 
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ient size, using a separate brush for each 
color. 

A pad or thin cushion composed of three 
or four even layers of thick cloth is about the 
best thing upon which to lay the material 
to be decorated, but between this material 
and the cushion it is well to place a sheet of 
blotting-paper to absorb all superfluous color 
which may squeeze through the cloth; the 
blotting-paper also helps to make the cushion 
more even and smooth, thus securing better 
results. 

Common oil paint, such as is sold in cans 
for painting woodwork, is about as good as 
the more expensive kind in tubes. If the 
paint in the can is too thin let it settle awhile 
and then pour off some of the oil until the 
proper consistency is obtained. 


Plate No. 5 


As a thinning medium for tube colors, use 
a mixture of about one-third Japan dryer 
to two-thirds turpentine. It is well also to 
mix a little Japan dryer with the canned 
paint, about ten drops to every tablespoonful 
of paint. The dryer is to prevent the oil 
from spreading away from the painted pat- 
tern. 

There are many kinds of cloth suitable for 
this work. Cotton flannel or denim does 
for portieres, bags, cushion-covers, etc. 
Plain linen, either bleached or unbleached, 
is good for table-scarfs, mats, etc. Cheese 
cloth, lawn, scrim, or silk is good for curtains, 
ete. «Leather or cardboard also are good 
materials to print on when making bags, 
book-covers, boxes, etc. 

“Tf you think you can, or dream you can, 
begin it. «3 

Courage has power, magic or genius in it.” 

Practice is necessary in this, as in all the 
arts and crafts, but pleasure and profit may 
be derived from the work and extensive 
preparation is unnecessary. 
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A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
FIREPROOF HOUSE 


A Design in the Latest Type of House Construction 
By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., Architect, A. A. I. A. 























F course irepro house, the only combustible means of com- 

I do n n ne tl munication of one story with another, is the 

would not burn in a roa stairway, and fire in a fireproof house would 

gratio! \ fireproof offic seldom gain headway enough to destroy the 
has wood sashes (frequently), wo rs building by way of the stairs. 


\ strong fire from without can communi- 
cate with the combustible contents of a fire- 
proof house through the windows, but if 
bust e your neighbor’s isa fireproof house, and his 
lestroved. N neig -in other words, if all the houses 


stric in your part of town are fireproof, you are 
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- proof, in the si practically immune for all time to come. 
. it will stand the And that is just what we are coming to, and 
of surroundi1 coming fast — a time when the law of every 
ine buildings, town will prohibit any but fireproof con- 
damage Fil struction from one end of the town limits to 
ing 18 a better the other. 
for this const There is strong reason why this is practi- 
than fireproof cal. Lumber, becoming more rare every 
\ fireproof se day, has increased in price to the point where 
will, however st itis now nearly as costly as masonry mate- 
such a large percent- rials. It has also deteriorated in quality to 
age of fires t is the point where it is hardly desirable at any 
practically price. 
In the first When you design a fireproof house, bear 
is extremely in mind that this new material is different 
that fire ot from lumber, and requires a different treat- 
house having { f ment of the design. Hollow tile of terra- 
floors, could 
beyond the ————$—$—) 
stance, if a fires 
in the basement 
almost bound to be 


checked by the fire 
proof floor o\ | 
instead of spreading 
by means of the wal 
as it does in 

house. Ina 





cotta is the best for 
the exterior and inte- 
rior walls, using 8-ineh 
tile on the exterior and 
3 and 4-inch tile for 
interior partitions. 
The tile may be laid 
up on edge, or placed 
flatwise, one top of the 
| other, like stone or 
| brick. Plaster is ap- 
| plied directly to the 
| tile; on the outside as 


( 


well as inside. The 
deep grooves scored in 
the surface of the tile, 
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A Fireproof House Designed by Charles E. White, Jr., A. A. I. A. 


make a good mechanical bond between the 
plaster and the tile. No form of construc- 
tion is more ideal than this, as the hollow 
spaces in the tile are splendid insulation 
from heat and cold. 

Around the windows you will use regular 
window tile, moulded to take the window 
frame. Across the tops of windows and 
doors you may use a stone or concrete lintel, 
or you can build up a lintel of tile and con- 
crete. 

It is considered good practice in fireproof 
house design, to stop the fireproofing with 
the attic floor. Above this point, it is easier 
to use the ordinary wood rafters, covered 
with boarding and slate, tile, or shingles. 
A house fireproofed up to the eaves is cer- 
tainly good enough construction, and reason- 
ably safe from fire, since fire rarely starts 
in the attic. 

Fireproof floors may be built in two ways 
— floors of hollow tile, and floors of rein- 
foreed concrete, with many combinations 
of the two methods. A new cheap and 
practical fireproof floor, especially desir- 
able for houses, is a system composed of 
reinforced concrete, hollow floor beams. 
These come from the factory, all made, in 
the proper length to be laid across from wall 


to wall. Any mason can lay them and after- 
ward point up the joints between with mor- 
tar. The ceilings are plastered directly to 
the underside, and a wood floor is laid on 
furring strips, on top. 

Gas, sewer and water pipes, in hollow tile 
houses, extend up through grooves left in 
the walls, or through the hollow spaces in 
the tile partition. The horizoutal pipes 
are laid in the furring space between the 
wood floor and the fireproof floor. 












REINFORCED 
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CONSTRUCTION. “ 








Fireproof construction costs about ten 
per cent more than frame, though in some 
localities, fireproof houses of a simple de- 
sign can be built as cheaply asframe. Your 
architect must be familiar with this cori- 
struction, and modify his design to meet the 
requirements of fireproof construction, if 
you are to get an economical result. 

Fireproof houses are beautiful, attrac- 
tive and exceedingly durable in every way. 
If you become interested in them, and exam- 
ine the terra-cotta hollow tile system of con- 
struction, you will want to build in no other 
way. The exterior of such a house may be 
faced with brick, or it may be plastered with 
rough cast. 


STAYS IN TOWN 
A stylish woman, as she donned 
Her corset long and slim, 
Remarked: “I have economized 
Because of Fashion’s whim, 


For I have sold my country place, 
And now remain in town. 
I do not need a country-seat, 


Because I can’t sit down.” —Life. 








Knicker- 
Bocker 


How large is their suburban place? 
Large! Why, they have to have folding 


beds for the flowers.—New York Sun. 
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Wilson Eyre, Architect 
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THE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTOR 


RANTED that the specialist in collecting 

knows a joy which the miscellaneous col- 

lector does not, and that he who gathers 

in only plates, or bowls or jugs, or tea- 

pots, or china cows or pepper boxes has a 
particular “brand” of pleasure, like unto no other, 
it is none the less true that the day of the collector 
of more catholic tastes is surely coming in fact, 
isalready here. As an English writer on old china 
aptly expresses it, “The miscellaneous collector is a 
deal more interesting to his friends.”’ It is possibly 
true that “the pepper box fiend,’ and the mug 
specialist are a bit tiresome when they ride their 
Certainly they are tiresome to each other. 
A pepper box seems a foolish thing to your mug 
man A mug seems unimaginative to your hunt- 
er of pepper boxes. And it would be as impossible 
to interest the mug collector in teapots as it would be 
to switch the pepper man on to salt spoons. Mugs 
and pepper boxes to the end of the collecting chap- 
| some strange circumstance breaks the 





hobbies. 


ter, unless 
Six . 

‘If either builds a house he is 
come interested in all old 
things. In furnishing his 
home he will want old 
pewter forcertain places, 
old blue plates for an- 
other, old copper for a 
third, and so on through 
his house. Tour - post 
bedsteads will add 
greatly to the charm of 
his bedrooms, but the 
real colonial at mosphere 
will not be complete 
without old corner wash- 
stands and equally 
quaint wash bowls and 
pitchers. And ere long 
his pepper boxes or his 
mugs are forgotten in 
his keen interest in brass 
curtain rosettes for his 
windows, iron latches or 
old knobs for his doors, 
brass and iron fire dogs 
for his hearths, and so on 
from entrance to attic 
and back again. If he is 
building along the carly 
colonial period when corner cupboards were made 
into the walls, he places his treasured pepper boxes, 
if pepper boxes have been his idols, in one cupboard, 
but in the other, for he would surely have as many as 
two, he chooses pink china, or old blue crockery or 
possibly copper lustre of various shapes. He is now 
not only a collector, but a period decorator and 
funisher. He becomes very discriminating about 
historical accuracy and draws sharp lines between 
1730 and 1740 things. Also color schemes absorb 
him considerably. We find him regretting that 
many of his pepper boxes are so lacking in decorative 
quality and wondering if mugs after all —but that 
is treason! But none the less we find him from 
ime to time giving away his once treasured arti- 
tles, or exchanging them for pitchers, teapots or 
bowls. But it takes something as important, as fas- 
tihating as a real house to turn the specialist into 
amiscellaneous collector. The true decorative in- 
stinet cannot exist long with the mania for one par- 
tieular thing. 

Travel sometimes unhinges the collecting mind. 
A trip to Japan has been known to turn a blue 
plate enthusiast from the straight and narrow path 
of historical china. Never more could the deep 
blue of Clews and Wood and Stevenson fascinate as 
%old. The glamour of things oriental filled the 


quite likely to be- 


mind. Old Satsuma gently routed the once prized 
English wares, nor did the latter ever regain their 
charm. 

Once a collector of bowls became more rabid than 
ever after a visit to the Orient. Everything seemed 
to assume a bowl-shaped aspect in Japan, even the 
hats of the ‘‘rickshaw”’ men. There were rice bowls, 
tea bowls, saki bowls, flower bowls and many, many 
others. Every potter from the first primitive days 
down to the present seemed to have first made a 
bowl. How exquisite those Japanese specimens 
were the choicest ones w rapped in yellow bags; 
tiny bowls of jade and big bowls of old Imari, and 
medium sized bowls of Satsuma, Kyoto, and Racku. 
Pottery, porcelain, lacquer and metal were repre 
sented. <A bowl of crystal was the chief treasure 
yet when they were all arranged in cabinets of Jap- 
anese wood, each on a little stand of teak, it was 
hard to say which was the bowl of the collection 
They even won over several skeptics who had 
always looked upon the bowl fancy as a mild species 
of madness. 

Nor did the beauty of the Japanese bowls dull 





In This Group are Blue Davenport, Pink Lustre, Old Brass, Silver and Sheffield Plates 


the interest of the bowl lady in her old English 
and American specimens, collected at an earlier 
period. This was indeed a test, and proved her 
to be loyal beyond many collectors. To turn 
from jade to copper lustre and from copper lustre 
to Satsuma, and back to Staffordshire and to find 
them equally interesting was a collecting achieve- 
ment. 

Doubtless the bowl lady could build a dozen 
houses and be entirely willing for her architect and 
her decorator to decide all the details. She would 
ask only for sufficient wall space for the bowls and 
such treatment as would give-one room to the 
Japanese specimens and another to the English 
ones— a corner to those from Mexico and a place 
somewhere for ancient Peruvian bowls of wood, 
and so on through the house. They might choose 
Italian Renaissance, fifteenth century Gothic, 
Colonial, or modern French. They might even for- 
get the staircase, but they must remember every 
bowl. It is perhaps needless to say that the bowl 
lady will never become a miscellaneous collector. 
She could not if she would; she could more easily 
part with her life than with herhobby. She has the 
collecting faculty in one particular line developed 
to a remarkable degree, but she has not a particle 
of decorative feeling—and could never appreciate 


95 


the satisfa 


‘tion of securing a Queen Anne pair of 
candlesticks to stand on a Queen Anne table, or of 
finding a George Il. sugar box to go with an ex 
quisite little silver teapot of the same period. 

Nor could she know of the keen pleasure of grad 
ually picking up, bit by bit, enough old china to 
fill a corner cupboard in the most effective man 
ner 1 fine deep blue Staffordshire platter thir- 


teen inches lor or the center position ot the middle 


shelf, a teapot, sugar bowl and pitcher of the same 
forceful blue placed in front of the platter—rather 
a small set is such sets go, so as not to make the 
blue too insistent, nor to fill the cupboard too much; 
two rathe nt pieces of copper lustre on 
either side of t set, Say quart pitcher and a 


beaker or a mug 


é vv rather a deep lustre so as to 
hold ground with the blu two bowls next. or a 
creamer and a bowl, one on either side of blue 
and green, or blue and yellow in that delightfu 
“ splashed ware of humble orgin but of rare deco 
tive quality One or two small things could now 
be tucked her ind there Dh color question has 
taken care of itself with the rich blue, and glowing 


istre and the gayly 
decorated the 
blue of the latter almost 
as strong as that of the 
platter and teaset. \ 
pepper box or two and 
a few cups and saucers 
could now be added, 
provided they were not 
too pale; and several 
medium sized plates, if 
they have real decora- 
tive value, could line the 
sides. Shelf one or the 
center shelf wou'd now 
b> finished—as finished 
as any shelf in a cup- 
board ever is, for a new 
possession may make a 
different scheme 


pieces, 


neces- 
sary. The lower shelf 
may now take either 


pink china or china quite 
green, provided copper 
lustre is used liberally. 
Three or more good 
will relate the 

two shelves pleasantly 
other A dark blue pepper box and a 
small blue creamer would also be effective here, 
but blue should not predominate. The upper shelf 
would need comparatively small things unless the 
cupboard were quite large, when a teapot may form 
the center object with cups and saucers grouped 
about Cottage figures would look well on this 
shelf. Bowls also go well when placed above the 
eye, as the base of a bowl is always an important 
part of the design, a fact potters well realize. 
There are no handles to add variety, no spouts to 
become an important motif— just the bowl itself 
and its standard or base. 

Oftentimes a cupboard is filled entirely with old 
blue, or with pink lustre, or with copper lustre, and 
such schemes are charming. The arrangement is 
comparatively simple when this is the case. When 
there is a variety of old china to arrange, both 
color and design must be taken into consideration. 
Dark blue and light blue are not very pleasing 
together — although copper lustre will in this case 
be found an excellent neutralizer. Light pink is 
apt to lose charm when placed near dark blue, also 
china with a white background is upsetting to the 
general harmony. A cupboard full of china with 
a light ground and small decorations is often at- 
tractive, but that is another matter. There is one 


to each 











OG THE HOUSE 


very safe principle to follow in any arrangement 
of china; let it all be on the same soc‘al equality, 
as it were. Do not place blue Staffordshire with 
any of the really fine old English wares— as Chel- 
sea, Derby, Worcester or Bow. It is like putting 
pewter and silver together — more incongruous 
because there is no color relation between them. 
Do not add colored figures or statuettes to the 
old cupboard unless they are Staffordshire or other 
crockery wares. Keep the real china (the porcelain 
things) for one place, and the deep blues, an light 
blues and the copper lustres in another. The por- 
celain pieces are for cabinets, not cupboards, and 
while interesting and valuable are quite capable 
of spoiling the quaintness of the cupboard. 

That old blue Davenport crockery may be very 
interesting when grouped with things of its own 
social class may be seen in the illustration which 
is part of a charming miscellaneous collection. 

Old blue Davenport has had scant courtesy paid it 
in the past, but like many neglected wares, is having 
greater recognitionnow. ‘Flowing Blue” has been 
almost as scornfully decried as willow, because, 
perhaps, at one time it was almost as plentiful. 
It is still in certain districts, but its value is steadily 
increasing. There are several makes of flowing 
blue, but the pieces bearing the Davenport anchor 
are the most desirable. The blue is attractive, 
deep, but not blackish, and the printing invariably 
good. There isaslight difference sometimes in the 
clearness of the blue. A teapot, for instance, will 
be sharp and crisp in the printing, and the sugar 
bowl, with the same decorations, show a cloudiness 
at the edges, as if the potter had applied his color 
on too moist a background. The blue is blurred in 
places — all very pleasing in effect but not the 
potter’s best work. In looking over a number of 
old sets this characteristic is noticeable. 

Modern flowing blue comes in two varieties — the 
cheapest of the cheap, usually marked “ Petrus Rag- 
out” costing about fifteen cents a plate, and a very 
excellent quality brought out at an English pottery 
and comparing favorably in price with good modern 
wares. The cheap plates, however, are more like 
the old ones. Were it not for their low price and 
a certain “slap dash” appearance they might de- 
ceive at first sight, even if one were quite familiar 
with the genuine. The better quality is more care- 
fully made. The blue is richer and the body of a 
much better grade. As luncheon sets they go 
very well, suiting certain backgrounds better than 
more dainty wares. But it seems a pity to use 
new flowing blue when the old can be secured, and 
at no greater outlay than would be paid for a really 
good set of modern china——not so much if some of the 
best English makes were under consideration. It 
might take time to get a dinner set together, but 
a breakfast or luncheon set might be managed in 
a summer, or perhaps in a day if one were very lucky. 
Here is where the miscellaneous collector has the 
advantage of the specialist. Being more catholic 
in taste he is constantly finding specimens which 
may be put to many uses. And to use old china 
every day is a pleasure by itself. One might hesi- 
tate to drink coffee from only Crown Derby, deem 
it a sacrilege to cut roast beef on real Worcester, 
shudder at mashed potato and gravy on “historical 
Staffordshire,” but with quaint and livable flowing 
blue dishes no incongruity would be felt. They are 
not collectors’ pieces — though pieces well worth 
collecting. 

In our illustration on the preceding pages the 
charm of the old ware is set forth. Here are pieces in 
actual use, forming, with the addition of a little pink 
luster and two articles of old glass, a unique tea 
service. The teapot, creamer and sugar bowl are 
flowing blue Davenport. There are also two cups 
and saucers of the same ware and a beautiful cup 
and saucer in pink lustre. Old glass, old brass, 
and old Sheffield complete the group with a fine 
old painted tray as a background, the colors being 
red, green, white and gold. Bayberry candles are 
burning in the old sticks, and the tea poured from 
the blue pot is warranted to have the real 1776 
flavor. 

It is not claimed, however, that the teapot goes 
back to that date. Flowing blue is of the nine- 
teenth century, as are many of the things we call 
colonial. It is not “antique,” but old surely, as 
such things go in America. And if your collection 
be a miscellaneous one do not pass by old flowing 
blue for it will repay its purchase. 
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SUMMER 


FURNISHINGS 





CRETONNE AND CHINTZ 


ARIE ANTOINETTE, arra 
t r | beloved I 


coun m2 which is 
for informal good times, unconventio1 
blessed freedon the irksome | 
customs. 

If expense 15s ect e may 
as much juit 
bungalow as in shing and decorat 
home; for some the imported Fre nnes 
are costly luxuries, and smart-stair | 
furniture in the latest shapes is by ns 
cheap, says an exchange. But for th v 
sets out to make the summer home t yn 
an economical basis, charming things a id 
at so little expe 
exercise ingenuity and personal tast 

Cretonnes are the chief reliance of the low 
decorator. Any or scheme may be : 
with these userul stu and patte rl m 
the most frivolous Watteau pink and blue led 
effects to rich tapestry designs in deep-t or- 
ing. With twenty vards of flowered er I und 
a can of white enamel paint, a clever v can 
evolve a boudoir dainty enough for Ss. 
It is surprising what 
achieved with white paint and, as ever) are 
who has tried it, once the painting fever d 
veloped it takes actual self-denial to rom 
touching up everything in sight witl ess. 
fresh coats of white | vor dwork und tus 
to be treated to a coat of white ename 1 be 
sandpapered first, in order that a streal fect 
may be prevented. Cane-seated fu is 
charmingly fresh and cool in summer be ms, 
but all white e1 ling should be done | the 
chairs are sent tobe caned. Old dining-1 rics 
with cane seat make attractive country om 
chains when treated to a coat of white and the 
legs sawed off an nh or two Very | hairs 
are an abomination in a bedroom, ex for 
desk use. 

With bedrooms finished white paint red 
chintz hangings will be prettiest. Ros¢ erns 
are always favorites, and tl 
designs on a white ground which are charming with 
white dimity window curtains. Yellow red 
cretonnes have a certain dignity with old 1 ran 
furniture. Blue and lilac flowered cret ire 
dainty at first, but they soon fade If a ym 


nse that it 1 positiv t to 





charming result be 




















ere are cool gr ved 


is desired the best choice is the bold ] or 





Delft blue with W the lichte r side of nim 
may be used satisfactorily Plain colors ym- 
bination with the gayly flowered stuffs g 
acter to the room, which would be so friv 3 us 
to be wearisome were walls, hanging hair 
cushions all bestrewn with posies 

For example a plain wall cove sed. 
window curtains, portiéres, a1 
be flowered or firured chiatz, but if tl 
papered in flower effec is best t uin 
draperies and cushions and pure wl low 
curtains. There ars 
or in subdued two e effe which 
expensive. 

The first 
laundering; the next, simplicity of 
colorin:. 

To achieve the first, buy only mate 
wash without fading Then make cas 





1anv materials it rs. 


equis f the summer pill iS) 


on. This is don several ways; t is 


to have an opening across middl 
back like placke ind prov 
patent fasteners 

Some workers w lo not wish t the 
initial trouble sew the four sides uy al 
opening in half of end sean tl 
pillow is pusnhea ihe seam is nd 
stitched togethe y 
the laundry or dry cleaning 


a chair ¢ I nay 


TT 


RUGS AND CUSHIONS 


N the line of rugs and cushions there are many 
attractive materials to choose from. Cotton, 
washable Priscilla rugs are pretty for use with 
the lighter furniture, while dark wool rugs are 
better with the mission furniture, says the 
Providence Journal. The grass rugs, every variety 
f rag style rug, the colonial poster rugs and the 
nany hand-woven varieties that may be constantly 
washed are most appropriate. : 

Simplicity of line does away with shirred corners, 
ruffles, frills and puffs. The newest pillows are 
oblong in shape, though square ones never go out, 

It is folly to have all the pillows white or deli- 
cate green if you live in a sooty town; on the other 
hand, turkey red, though cheap, serviceable, and 
easily washed, is too hot looking to be attractive 
in a shrouded city house, though it is excellent if 
you are to summer in the woods or at the shore. 

For those who ean afford it and have no children 
nothing equals white pillows, brought out by a few 
sage or gray green ones. For porch use these may 
be made of linen crash, with bold, convenional 
outlines worked in rope silk in chain or twisted 
outline stitch. 

Fabric striped materials in white or pale cream 
used for furniture coverings make cool pillows for 
indoors or porch. They can be finished with heavy 
cotton cord knotted on corners, or the case may be 
made with doubled hems sewed along the pillow 
outline and standing out like an ungathered frill, 

A new touch to pillows made from barred tea 
towelling or crash, in red and white, blue and white, 
or green and white, is to stitch to them a border of 
linen to match the bar. This border is put on the 
outer edge, is two inches wide, set in from the edge 
its own width, or it can form a circle or diamond in 
the middle of the pillow. 

Several narrow bands of color crossing at corners 
give good effect, or quite narrow bands can be ap- 
plied to form a scroll. When the border is set in 
from edge it is finished in white or colored cord. 

Similarly, white bands can be used on plain 
colored ginghams. They can be applied with briar- 
stitching or chain stitch in deeper tone than the 
background. 

Huckaback pillows with bold conventional de- 
sign outlined in three colors, the darkest on the 
outside and th> background darned in a fourth tone 
lighter yet, make appropriate summer effects. These 
are good looking in green or old blue on white, or 
browns and yellows on a butter-colored background. 
Other summer pillows are in green, blue, pink, or 
yellow chambray with borders or design in corona- 
tion or soutached braid, or both combined. 

For a dressing-room or bathroom a good idea is to 
have India matcing put along the wall as a kind of da 
do. It may be fastened under the wainscot board, 
but if it is being put up after the room is fitted, a 
small additional piece of molding may be put along 
the top of the board to hold the edge of the mat. 

\ similar strip of beading runs around the room to 
hold the upper edge at a height of two and a half 
feet from the floor. 

The advantage of India matting is that it does 
not spot if splashed, and gives a light, clean appear- 
ince to the room. : 

From the standpoint of comfort, cork carpet 1 
decidedly the thing for the bathroom or dressing- 
room. It is warm to the feet and is easy to clean. 

Oileloth should be avoided in bathrooms, because 
it is so cold to walk upon. 

The supplies in the bathroom are no _ less impor 
tant than those of the kitchen. Besides its hot 
water bags, big and little, ammonia, collodion, lime 
water and sweet oil, a one per cent solution of car- 
bolie acid, a box of absorbent cotton and a roll 0 
bandages should be kept at hand. 

With these ready for use an accident, such as & 
burn, or cut, may easily be treated and pain spared 
the victim. : 

The acid solution is useful in all cases of injury 
because of its cleansing qualities. 
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with 
are of Water ” the 
1e€ 
riety = h P 
the Right Pressure 
vntly 
wid For Skyscraper or Cottage 
1eTs, 
pa. Whether the problem be to supply 
deli. greater pressure for high buildings, or 
other running water for farms and suburban 
and residences, it can be easily solved at 
ry a surprisingly low cost by the 
} ae ”? 
‘al Paul” Pump 
1 few used with one of the Fort Wayne water supply 
may 
—" systems. 
10nal The pump at the bottom of this advertise- MODEL CLOSETS 
isted ment can be run by an electric motor or by 
belt from any other power. So compact it _ 
ream be placed i in the cellar—operates automatically aa i Ne 
al Tine quenp and tonk chewa ot Gee top make HE fact that Mott’s Fixtures 
leavy f ly — . 
J up our pneumatic system of water supply ‘ ¢ . ° - 
ay be ideal for any climate — gives perfect fire pro- represent the latest dey elop 
ae tection. Water is stored under air pressure ment of sanitarv science is 
See and delivered under constant pressure and at d — 
. tea an even temperature the year round. clearly proved by the com prehen- SANITARY~ PERFECT 
vhite, suppl bl : eal _ 
ler of Ceca: ie on eae he sive variety of model closets we 
is free to you if you wr > SCREW CONNECTION 
n the giving the superior points of the “ Paul’ Pump and the ey 
, edge detaiis of our systems. omer. Our & atalogue shows 30 
md in Fort Wayne Engineering & Mig. Co. distinct types equipped with high, Our Sanitary-Perfect 
, Fort Wayne, Ind. ‘ = get: —s 
ne low or concealed cisterns; flush Screw Connection makes 
set in valves or pneumatic combinations. an absolutely permanent 
— f joint and eliminates the 
' ’ 9 
hac MODERN PLUMBING’ possibility of sewer gas 
=o For the latest suggestions in bathroom equipment, eSCz aping at this point. 
al de- send for a copy of our booklet «¢ Modern Plumb- Illustration shows thread- 
n the ing.’’ It illustrates and describes a wide range of ed__ brass coupling at- 
h tone fixtures in Imperial Solid Porcelain, Vitreous Ware 
These “ae, tached to soil pipe in 
ite, or and Porcelain Enameled Iron. There are 24 illus- q 
round. trations of model rooms ranging in cost from $74 oor and screw connec- 
nk, or to $3,000, together with valuable suggestions re- tion secured in base of 
orona- garding decoration and tiling. closet. 
2a is to 
1 of da- THE T BRANCHES 
board, P J. L. MOTT IRON W ORKS Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, 
tted, a 15.25 OVER EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 191 - troit pinnsspetin Washington, St. Louis, 
ae FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET NOW, Ofleims, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
— Old Fashioned Plaster N E W Y O R K c I T ij CANADA: 8 Bleury St., Montreal 
eal Is Bound to Give Trouble 
| Lime and sand plastering cannot be depended ‘& @TI TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GETTING GENUINE MOTT = : 
it does on—use a modern Gypsum Rock Plaster, and M TT WARE, LOOK FOR THE MOTT LABEL ON EACH PIECE M@ITI 
ppeal- you will have no wall nor ceiling troubles— 
especially if you apply it over some good i a = 
rpet is plaster board instead of fire trap wooden lath. 
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clea Climax Wood Mortar TH Vir 
yecalise GmPwx: || Fasten the Shutters 
TRADE _ MARK “a js 
nail ASA OS. From Within 
its hot Ap) Past v } Don’t chill the room with wintet’s icy blasts. Don’t 
lime ms. poem S - ra ! fill it with summer's dust and dirt And don’t gct 
mn, Climax Wood Mortar is We have published a - } yourself soaking wet from spring and autumn rains 
of car- aG. R. P. quality brand of little book that you can {} ; by raising the window to fix the shutters. The 
m f Gypsum Rock Plaster. It have for the asking. It A) 
, TOU 0 = gal hard and sate tells the sn pene oa | } (| »” il Sh tt W k 
wall, is z on-co ue- een good and poor plas- Ly , 
ch as 8 for, Beebe the pati. Sooaaee If eeeseeten in Yy\] =e By a ory u er or er 
ch as ing against fire, and pre- building you should have "ih J 
spared vents repair bills. a copy. | Malt  } is an arrangement where *by you simply turn the handle on 
Send for the book to-day. A postal card will do. all) | the window casing ‘nwide and the shutters open or close to 
{ injury Grand Rapids Plaster Company | shutters ~the Mallory Shutter Worker holds the blind rigid in 
i i i Hit any position. Their convenience makes them a necessity every 
— —a aU | oA, Hundreds ‘of totineniate. Write for Gautriptive matter. 
hi les Wall Pl WUT ! 7] i 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





PLANTING PLANS FOR AUGUST A DECORATIVE HOUSE PLAN GOOD BULBS CHEAPER 


ERHAPS you think this title is mislead- HE Norfolk I P rr A ( RECENT writer in the Garden Magazine 
ing because so few people plant anything of the mo Oo lecor A gives an illuminating analysis of the effeet 
in August. But it isa good month, never- available l yn summer! 4 of the new tariff on bulbs. In substance he 
theless, to do certain things to improve indoor rooms I ty says that the new duty is on numbers rather than So 
the home grounds and gardens. Hereare of growth of th V al 1 price. Lily of the valley pips, tulip, narcissi, 































some of them: 


THE HOME GROUNDS 

UGUST is generally believed to be one of the 
A best months in which to traisplant ever- 
greens. Study your conditions to see where 
a beautiful hemlock or a handsome fir would fit in 
to best advantage. Perhaps some shrubs have 
died in your hedges or evergreen border. Now is a 

good time to repair the damage. 


them as early in the month as possible. Nearly 
all the large seed houses will send mid-summer 
catalogues in which strawberry plants are listed. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


N all except the more northern regions it is still 
l possible to get some delicious vegetanles for fall 
use. Plant early varieties of peas and string 
beans. Sow turnip seed in rich soil and give plenty 
of water. In more northern regions sow spinach 
now. If you want beet greens again sow sume early 
sort now. 
H If you have not tried Welsh onions now is a good 
‘ time to sow seed for next spring’s crop. Some 
good gardeners say that salsify sown in August 
will yield much larger roots the following season 
than if you wait till spring. 
| This is a good time to fix up a parsley box for the 
cellar or kitchen window. ‘Transplant the parsley 
now and place in a sheltered porch so the plants can 
recover and get a good; rowth before it is necessary 
to pull the leaves. 


THE HARDY BORDER 


for many month 
conditions of ow 
Good specimens 


dollar or two 
kept in earthen 
dinieres. The 
especially well 


Norfolk Island Pine in Bronze 





| . 


»ronia and gloxinia bulbs will now pay one dollar 

thousand, which means that the duty on the 
gh priced sorts will be the same as the cheap ones, 
1 fact that ought to make the former less costly, 
Clumps of ‘ily of the valley, hyacinth, astilbe and 
lielytra will pay a quarter of a cent each. Thus 
the expensive hyacinths will not now have to pay 
25 per cent of their cost in the tariff. 

Many bulbs not mentioned in the law will come 
under the clause which requires a duty of fifty conts 
r thousand. This will enable us to try many of 





} 
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(nother practical way to get a few bulbs of spe- 
cial sorts is to order direct from the foreign dealer 
ind have the package sent by parce! post. Allow- 
vnce must be made for the cost of postage and pay- 
ment can easily be made by international money 
order; but here again you ecinnot wait until the 
last moment— you must take the matter up two 
months before you take the bulbs in order to get the 
price list, find the weight of the parcel, allow for 
the slower steamers on which they are likely to come, 
und then pay at the postoffice whatever duty is 
charged according to the invoice which will come 
with the package. 


MARVEL MALLOWS 
A CLUMP of Meehan’s Marvel Mallows which 


has bee1 growing at the end of a Massa 

chusetts border garden has attracted much 
uttentio.. and led to many inquiries. These splendid 
flowers appear to be too little known. There are 
white, pink, crimson and red varieties, the last 
named being, to my taste, the least attractive. 
Two-year old roots are offered at one dollar each 
und even one or two will soon make a splendid 





See that the trees reach you with a good ball of the expensive things that have hitherto been out | 
earth so that the fibrous roots are not disturbed. of the reach of most amateurs 
tive > rater § , ‘ ‘ i J u ‘ st é ie: } 

Give plenty = water as you plant and firm the soil : The way to take advantage of the lower prices ’ 

down securely. is to look ahead. Do not wait to figure on your 

bulb order until the little blue crocuses rise through P 

THE FRUIT GARDEN the grass of the lawn to warn you of the coming é 

F you have not set a new strawberry bed snow, but get at your lists now. Goto your dea'er ; 

this year, now is the time todo it. If you ind get from him some of the foreign lists, unless : 

can get plants poor ~ old ap - your place you have already written abroad for them. All the I 

or that of a near neighbor take them up singly dealers will gladly accept a definite order for bulbs I 
with plenty of earth and set again without disturb- to be imported and, since they are not asked to run 

ing the roots. If you have to buy plants from a the risk of loss, the prices will be correspondingly ' 

distance, get the potted plants and insist on having low. 7 





showing against a background of wall or shrubbery. 

















DEVELOPMENT OF THE GLADIOLUS 
HIS is the month to set out bulbs of the beau- : ‘ . CREF ' a8 ag 
| tiful mad nna lilies, so they may get a good PROPOS of | th ee eS =e ee 
start before winter. Large bulbs grown in Gladiolus Society the Boston Transc tpt KEEP WEEDS FROM SEEDING 
the north of France are offered for $1.50 a dozen eres cae SS SC Say SS ee — 















branches to get a good stocky growth. If you pre- 
fer new plants, start cuttings now. Start helio- 
trope cuttings now also, that young plants may be 
of good size for the windows in October. 





this reason 


large membership 
after the plan of 1 
tion Society and w 





3 ks aaa out eight vears avo Dr. Van I or “\ NE of the chief advantages that most weeds 
or $8.50 a hundred. Few flowers add a more lowers. About eight years ago Dr. Van | a : Sage ge ge 
editor of the Ru Ve Y orke ind w yw have in the struggle for life lies in the pro- 
stately beauty to the border gard +n than these. : . , . . z . Thiel 
; : he e : : , in charge of the governm plant inti tion duction of great numbers of seeds. This 8 
qt When the irises have finished their season’s = 7 woll shown in the followine estimates by ts Nal 
srowth they may be transplanted late in August or $@Tden at Chico, Cal., produced, by crossin nt 6=—«- WEE GROW ih She Fenowaéng Chanmtes hy eae 
8 Sages. aaeas, . wr ¥ mao <u gladiolus, which he called Princeps, ar ints Experiment Station of the number of seeds ripened 
early in September to n:+w situations. They will “ eg : ee or : iP eee h 
; ihe of which were sold for a dollar ea o] by one plant, made after careful studies of eae 
then get realy better for next season’s blossoming cece ete 5a: .* sence 
than if disturbed in early spring. “ag Phe ra Ming yee 1a bs = ope : 
August is a good month for sowing pansy seed 402°". a eee ee oe ery NAME oF WEED NUMBER OF SEEDS 
in some sheltered seed bed. Buy good seed; cover civilized | ee ee ee y ee * Purslane... . . . . . . GBR 
very lightly with finely sifted soil; and protect at [°¥ See ee ee i Velvet leaf . . . . . . ~~ 81,900 
first from washing rains by a wide board held afew Ce! V8Dle Shatic anc color po & en ah Pre Regweed . pee ae oy 23,100 
inches above the soil surface by resting on stakes ‘terest In These plants that sages a abe GCocklebar .. . 5 1. «.. 9,700 
° ° rarieties are now sold at from t to five rs ; nA 
driven into the ground. varieties are n ee ne ee eS — Beggar-ticks . . . . .). 10,500 
bulb. One Western grower has a nev ce) Redroot 85.000 
PLANT FOR WINDOW BOXES NOW oe rye thet €20 Tumbleweed . . . . . . 14,000 
i > 2CUS oO "CallZ l Les nat és ‘ > 
x : . Crab-grass Gee oe bee 89,600 
n ™ - , ’ ’ - Oe — » rear > . . ° 5 
F you want good window boxes of geraniums year, Yellow Foxtel 2 |. 2 i... 28808 
select now the plants you wil use and keep the Gladioli are so « yf culture that a un 
flower buds picked off. Pinch back the long grow them wi For When plants are able to multiply at the rates 


a thus indieated, it is easy to see how readily they 
ed might overrun the earth. No good gardener 8 
willing that the soil should become <o filled with such 
seeds that they will vex him surely for years io come. 
































ine 
ect 
rs ical Thought 
n 7 |Some Practical Thoughts 
ss ’ 
llar G h 
lt on Greenhouses 
nes, IRST of all, make up your mind to build right 
tl ly. at the start, or wait till you can. Don't make 
and the unfortunate mistake of thinking your 
‘hus local carpenter can build greenhouses, 
cause you will be sorry the very day your hones 
pay is finished. 
Greenhouse building is a business by itself, re- 
ome uiring an accurate knowledge of the exact con- 
nts Esons necessary for the best results. It involves 
not alone making a glass protection for your 
y of plants but the right placing of the house relative 
out to the points of the compass, to insure all possible 
light during the short winter days when you most 
. want flowers a plenty. 
stn It involves a construction that will withstand 
your the excessive heat and moisture that otherwise 
ugh cause incessant repair bills. It must be heated 
mir and ventilated right. There is no room for guess 
Ing buildi 
me work in greenhouse building. 
eo: Our experience is the result of over half acen- 
nless tury. Greenhouse building has always been our 
'l the business and our only business, so it stands to 
yulbs reason we should thoroughly know the business. 
> run Write to our nearest office for some of the 
° edvance sheets of our new catalog that have just 
ingly come from the press. They will open your eyes 
on the greenhouse question. 
spe- * 
i § Lord and Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 
llow- New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
pay St. James Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Heed Bidz. The Rookery 
Loney 
il the 
vo | (> SHEEP MANURE 
et the Dann 5 
.f Seaea es Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
w tor odors, Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
come, Kulawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
uty is $4. 0 Large Barrel. Cash withorder. 
come sae oo your freight station 
1 pply now 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, i. 
which in rua i 
Massa- 
“¢ | YourTrees ive 
lendid a 
‘re are | 
“= | NT housand Years | 
active. - ~ —_ nets ‘ 
2 mee epee thes if you give —y 
ir each chance. A tree seldom dies a natural death. 
ylendid ff Aimost always the pa-sing of a tree means that | 
bt some abnormal condition has shortened its } 
ibbery. life. Disease attacks trees because they do not 
have proper protection again-t it. Decay sets | 
in because t ae have been injured in some 
= way. They are destroyed by the storms because 
x not protected when they were weak. 
weeds wr Tree Experts 
ee Are Tree-Savers 
18 Trained in the Davey Institute of Tree Surg- 
Kansas i) ery, under direction of John Davey, father of 
ipened © profession, they have learned exactly 
ripe what to do and when to do it in order to save 
of each iy trees. Unless too far advanced in disease and 
decay, trees receiving their attention will 
\ be preserved in usefulness and beauty. They 
are the only tree surgeons who fully under- 
» SEEDS stand and practice Davey methods—the 
: 4 only methods of demonstrated efficiency. 
900 Four Valuable Booklets for 
900 Owners of Trees-—One Free 
L00 “A Great Revelation,” expl: aining, t! the 
ie Wy leading Principles of tree cure y; 
700 fh Wounded Friends, the Trees,”’ a ome 
500 plete te treatise a the profession of sav ying 
ree life; **A Brother to the Trees,”’ b 
000 Elbert , Hubbard; “New Life in Ol 
000 * by J. Horace McFarland. One 
of these booksi ree to every tree owner 
600 who forwards nameandaddress. Statc 
4 \ number and k‘nd of trees you have- 
600 we will mail booklet you need most 
he rates THE DAVCY TIDE EXPERT CO., Inc 
. h 358 Oypress St., Kent, Ohio 
‘ily they Xx 
dener 8 
vith such Seam, ; : 


vo come. 
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To be within arm’s reach of distant 
cities it is only necessary to be within 
arm’s reach of a Bell Telephone. It 
annihilates space and provides instanta- 
neous communication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries to a tele- 
phone system as it is now understood 
and demanded. Every community is 
a center from which people desire com 
munication in every direction, always 
with contiguous territory, often with 
distant points. Each individual user 
may at any moment need the long 
distance lines which radiate from his 
local center. 


An exchange which is purely local 
has a certain value. If, in addition to 
its local connections, it has connections 
with other contiguous localities, it has 
a largely increased value. 


If itis universal in its connections and 
inter-communications, it is indispens- 
able to all those whose social or business 
relations are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which under- 
takes to meet the full requirements of 
the public must cover with its ex- 
changes and connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


IAMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 








RGINIA JOT 
) SPRINGS 











THE NEW HOMESTEAD 














2,500 feet elevation. 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va., 
side-trip to Virginia Hot Springs. 
offices C. & O. Ry. and connecting lines. 


Open all the year. 


Waters, Baths, Hotels and 
Scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases treated. Com- 
plete hydrotherapeutic apparatus. 
Golf, Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Famed for its Mountain, River and Canyon Scenery 


Japanese Tea Room, 


on through tickets for 
Excursion tickets at 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 























SUGAR WAFERS 


No more delectable refreshment can be 
served on a hot Summer's afternoon than a 
fruit-lemonade accompanied by NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS of appropriate flavor. 


As an informal between-meal confection or as a 
plement to the formal dessert, NABISCO SUGAR 
FERS are equally appropriate. 





A practical suggestion would be to keep a dozen 
tins—varied flavors—on hand. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Historic Styles in Furniture 


Price $1.60 net; 


ons. 
14 cts. 











WILLOW CRAF 


is up-to-date in every particular, and far excels reed or rattan fur 
niture in its beauty, fine workmanship and durability 

Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and pric« 
We are the only manufacturers of Willow Furniture whose ady 
tisement appears in this magazine. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















F you have planted the bush bean you should 

have vines in blossom, or well set with beans 

Some few have early beans ready for picking 

If you find the beans are too thick, it might 

be well to cacefully remove the plants thas 
are not bearing or in bloom, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia American. I have had to do thig 
on certain occasions, but beans will stand crowd. 
ing better than some other types of vegetables. 

Do not forget to tie up the tomato vines. Stakes 
about four or five feet in height, and soft twine o 
strips of cloth, such as old muslin, are all right for 
tomatoes. I prune the tomato vines. It is begt 
to remove many of the superflous growths. Map 
of the shoots coming out at each leaf should be ey 
off, and if the fruit is desired extra large and mor 
perfect, clip off the tips of the long vines. 

The strength of the plant will then go to the fruit, 

Climbing beans should be running up their pole 
or wire. 

If the plants look sickly, hoe well while the foliage 
is dry and hill up the earth about the roots, and 
give them a little liquid fertilizer. The Kentucky 
Wonder and other vigorous growing climbing beans 
should be ready to bloom, and there should be beans 
on the vines in a short time. 


I find radishes doing little good this season. | 
removed them and planted other vegetables. Many 
persons allow the radish to stand and go to seed, 
[ think this is wrong, for it permits the little flesh 
worm of the radish to get in its work and the germ 
is left in the soil for next season. I believe in fight 
ing all destructive insects at the proper time to 
insure the most good. 


The light yellow moth or butterfly is here. This 
means cabbage worms. The butterflies will fit about 
over the cabbage patch and dip down and deposit 
their little eggs on the cabbage leaves, and in a short 
time there will appear a little green worm, whieh 
seems to realize at once that the cabbage is good to 
eat. I find little difficulty in disposing of these 
pests. Fine lime, weak salt water, fine dust of 
various kinds of insect powders will kill them. 


¥ It is well known that the forcing of lettuce in 
greenhouses has been carried on so extensively and 
for so long a period that much of the stock has be 
come weakened to the point of being greatly 
subject to various diseases. The Department o 
Acriculture has recently announced that by cros 
ing the lettuce of the greenhouses with other varieties 
of stronger constitution they have been able to de 
velop a variety which is much more resistant to 
disease than those which are now grown. 


UNRETURNED Favors. — A farmer was asked to 
assist at the funeral of his neighbor’s third wile, 
and, as he had attended the funeral of the two 
others, his wife was surprised when he declined 
the invitation. On being pressed to give his reasot, 
he said with some hesitation: ‘“ You see, Mirandy, 
it makes a chap feel a bit awkward to be alwap 
accepting other folks’ civilities when he never 
anything of the same sort of his own to ask them 
back to.’?’ — Ladies Home Journal. 


g, Sow KALAKA | 


THE WIZARD LAWN PRODUCER 
Something new. Revolutionizes lawn-making everywhere. 
Choicest grass seed scientifically mixed with dried and 
finely pulverized cattle manure from stock yards. N 
only possible climate and moisture. Sow any time except 
in Winter. Used exctusively in many large parks. 
Goes further, more efficient, costs less than all other methods. Bead 
$1.00 for 6 Ib. box. Prepaid anywhere. Bend for Free Booklet: “Hew 


to Grow a Lawn.” 
Dormant Sod Co., Dept. 11, Union Stock Yards, Chi 


Culture is the ‘Only Way” to mabe 

Biz money on LITTLE CAPITAL 

One acre is worth $25,000, and yield 

more Revenue than a 100-acre fam 

with much work and worry. Let 
show you how to increase your annual income $500 to $5,000, aad 
take life easy and live in comfort. Write now, 


T. H. SUTTON, 770 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, i 
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Farr’s Irises, Poppies and 
Peonies i August Planting 





= You can save a whole year 
Hardy Gar in the garden by planting 
den Flowers Irises and Oriental Poppies 


of Wondrous in August and September, 
just as they have reached 
the dormant stage. They 
will begin at once to grow 
in their new homes, and 
prepare for bursting forth 
next spring in all their glory 
of royal coloring and mag- 
nificence of form. It’stime, 
too, to think senously of 
Planting peonies—that is, if you 
wish them to bloom next spring. 


My Book 
“Hardy Plants,”’ Free 


If you have not a copy of my 
unique book, ‘‘Hardy Plants,’’ I’ll 
gladly send you one. The collection 
of both Irises and Peonies grown at 
Wyomissing are the most complete 
in this country. The classification, 
accurate nomenclature and descrip- 
tions have led those who have this 
book to look upon it more as asa 
standard authority than as a mere 
catalogue. It is becoming generally 
known that Farr’s Wyomissing- 
grown plants are not only strong 
and healthy and give quick results, 
but that they are absolutely true 
to name. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries 
809-G Penn St., Reading, Pa. 























Try This ‘RICHMOND’ 
Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The ‘Ricumonp Suds-Maker delivers 
thick, hot suds. It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 
faucet and can be easily attached toit. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 






rhink of the dozens of ways 
this ingenious device will 
\ cut down the work in the 
} kitchen ! Learn what it 
means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to always 
have thick creamy soap suds 
on tap. The“Richmond” Suc's 
Maker gives youany quantity 
of soap and water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
ofdishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, glassware 
under its creamy suds for an 
instant, then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
a . ~y* 
Just send your name and address together with — ane ahd soap. Use 
the nameand address of your local plumber and 
we will forward by express prepaid one ‘Ricumonp Suds-Maker. Use it ten days—then if you 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. This is your chance to learn about the 
greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. Write today. 


THe MSCrum-HOWELL Co. 279 Terminal Building New York, N. Y. 














HARDY PHLOXES 


If you wish Hardy Phloxes in your garden, 
strive to get the best there is. 
We have them — over 250 varieties. Also 
Iris, Hibiscus, Cicuta, Maculata, etc. 
Send for list 
W. F. SCHMEISKE Box 400 Binghamton, N. Y. 














UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers 
UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers 

UNDERGROUND Earth Closet 

PORTABLE METAL HOUSE 


These solve the back-yard nuisance 


















— SOLD DIRECT 


Send for circular on each d 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 








23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Garbage Receiver and 
Refuse Receiver for Grass Clippings 


A Senitary Necessity 
for Camps 















































































_ CRAFTSMAN MANTELS 


For dens, inglenooks., living rooms, finished 
in the Mission style, Voss craftsman mantels 
are particularly appropriate. 








The artistic simplicity of their Lives is 
appreciated immediately by all lovers of the 
craftsman style. 


Mantels are made in all 
designs from the Mission 
to the Colonial in all 
woods and finishes. No 
matter what your taste 
may be, you can be suited exactly in Voss 
Mantels—at the price you want to pay. 






















Let us send you our beautifully illus trated 
booklet, ““Mantels for the Home. It con- 
tains dozens of suggestions and ideas on the 
selection of mantels. A postal brings it— 
postpaid. 

We make to order specially designed 
mantels from architects’ drawings. 


VOSS MANTEL CO., (Inc.) 1602 Arbegust Street, Louisville, Ky. 
‘‘Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years’’ 























Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

4 knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening .s indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Cours’s un- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 





PROF. CRAIG 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 














Safe Casement Windows 


Sperry Casement Windows are locked weatherproof and 
burglarproof when closed. Are locked so rigidly in every open 
position that no wind can rattle or force them. Are opened and 
closed without leaning out of the window or even raising the 
screen. 





Note that Sperry Casement Window 
Adjuster is concealed under the 
stool of the window —works without 
raising the screen— no part protr ud- 
ing in the room when not in use. 


The children safely operate the Sperry. 


Full information and illustrated pamphlet sent on request, or 
may be seen on page 595, Sweet's Index, at any architect's office, 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 540 West Harrison Street, Chicago 









































XVi THE HOUSE BEAIlI 
For Five Months’ 
3 Cc Pleasure and 50 
® Useful Patterns 
Bn eee a 


a quarter of a million homes. 
The Modern Priscilla is the recognized national au 
Work and Home Handicrafts. It will return_a_ women t 
Any one of its home decoration ideas and suggestions may ¢« 
its needlework value can be demonstrated in a moment. 
Suppose you want a new lingerie waist 
“dress up’’ occasions. One of the first things to be cor 
of cost, and a call at a local store or the perusal of a good n 


thoritv 
tim 1eS 


sily do Uf 


Ten 





someti no 


1 
thin dainty and 
SICE red 


ail order cal 


is the 


Priscilla. With Priscilla’s help you can make such a waist as tl 
easily and cheaper than you have any idea of. Priscilla provides } 
galore, furnishes an endless variety of designs for all kinds of em| 
and teaches you every detail of the work. 

It is the same with corset covers, ‘lingerie hats, collars, jabot 
clothes and a dozen other things. It’s the same with Crochet, Ki 


Lace, Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Stenciling, P 
Brass Work, and numerous other fascinating handicrafts. 


NOW—We don’t ask you to take our word for al! 


yrograpl 


this. and to su 


for The Modern Priscilla for a year to prove it. We make you 
that allows a five months’ trial of the magazine, and gives you besides s 
thing of real value, whether you like the magazine or not. But 
enjoy the magazine. Of this we feel sure. So if you accept our 

will receive at least double value for your money. Read the offer ca 


and than send the 35c. without delay. Here’s the offer: 





Th Off e Send us 35c. ‘money order or pc t i 
e er: your subscription for The Shiers 1 Prisc cilla for ti ance 
(August to December, inclusive) an “A se n ad 
free of charge, a five sheet embroidery transfer pattern outfit containing é 

and beautiful embroidery designs for Shirt Waists, Corset Cov C Cuffs 
Belts, Doilies, Pincushions, Scarf Ends, Baby Clothes, and Novelties 











Each of these patterns can be transferred to any white or light colored mate 
by pressing a hot flat iron on the back of the pattern. Full directions accompany 
With this big assortment of patterns at hand you will have suitable design 


sorts of pretty things — 
your orders to 


for yourself, your children, your friends, and your hom« 

















The Modern Priscilla 85-8. B. Broad Street, Boston, Ma 


reveals the fact that prices range from five to fifty dollars. Ten vo: 1e 
former is nearer what you can afford to pay, the latter nearer what y: ( 
like to spend; and you sigh for a way to get fifty dollar quality at 1 e 
dellar price. 

This can be done, almost literally, with the f The Modern 
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Pittsburg, Pa 
4246 Fift 


White Plains, N. Y 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Philadelphia, Pa 
812'N. Broad St 


Dwight, Ill. 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Winnipeg, \ 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITU 


Providence, I 


TES: 


London, England 
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A COTTAGE 
Continued from page x ) 

Please find inclosed plans for a cottage I ap 
yuilding. Will you send me some suggestions gg 
to wall paper, inside woodwork and furniture? I 
have thought of panel work with imitation woo 

aper inside the panels for the dining-room, 
alia rail high, (without the plate rail), but Possibly 
the room is so small with so many openings that 
t would spoil the effect unless the panels were very 
small. The bedrooms, kitchen and bath need no 
be so nicely finished as the dining and living rooms, 
Between the dining and living rooms is an eight-foot 
opening with square colonnades, eight inches square, 
The china closet is very simple. ie 

For the wood work of the cottage we would advig 
using the soft wood, which can be used for qj 
work. The 
In bedrooms and bathrooms the pine would bette 
finished with an enamel, 
creamish white, just off of pure white. The living 
room and dining-room woodwork could be stained 
. rich dark brown in imitation of fumed oak, algo 

floors of the 


upright floors would better be oak 


be painted white and 


The staining is oiled and 
and rubbed to a soft dull finish, no varnishy 


house. 
waxed, 
appearance. 

You can carry out the paneling you suggest in the 
dining-room. Narrower panels either side of win 
dow, either side of kitchen door and either side of 
opening into living-room, a broad panel on the bath. 
room side. The wood is battened on in strips, anda 
horizontal strip runs acound the room; two thirds the 
Your paper 
should be decorative between the battens. Therear 
beautiful papers suited for the purpose, branches of 
We would keep 
the plain ground of the wall ina very light shadeof 


height of the room is good proportion. 


trees with birdsor fruits and flowers. 


This will 
be attractive with brown woodwork and the gay 
The ceiling should be stained or calcimined 


brown, about the natural shade of pongee. 


paper. 
lighter than the pongee shade, just ivory or cream. 





Keep Your Home Neail 
Sanitary —with Less Work 


Let us send you the book—-free—that tells how. 
Let us show you the simple, easy, healthful method d 
keeping the home bright, dustless, free from germs. 


Houston 
Vacuum System 


#4 is automatic in action, —_ 
A] ient, thorough, quickly 
expensively installed. Abe 
ine with hose connections 
each floor. Walls, floors, die 
peries, pictures—eve 
cleaned in a jiffy. 
Send for the interesting illustrated 
book giving all particulars. 
HOUSTON MFG CO. 
22 Oak Street Rockford, Mia 
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==—— SSS RSS 
Perfect Doors for ) 
All Purposes 


Every room in every kind of 
building can be fitted more satis- 
factorily for wear, and more in {lI 
haimony with the trim and finish, | 
by using j 


Three Wi giest 
ee 
Remember -- ae We 








e I am 


w*t When 











| 
MORGAN | 
MN Wood ; } 
ome} Ordering ©. , ars \ 
Possibly oe Morgen Doors are light, remark- | 
gs that Hl d : ebly strerg and built of several layers | 
“re — of wocd with grain running in opposite 
oe Me ar ware —<re directions Shrinking. warping or | 
ae aii swelling impossible. Veneered in all i 
ee ‘irs insis itv ’ varieties of hard wood-- Birch, plain or 
cht-fon F vingdltenag 3 quality if It ery cost pe awed red or white Oak, brown 1 
square a little more, but in the long run it pays Ash, Mahogany, ete. 
R. C, 


Fech Morgan Door is stamped 
“MORGAN” which gverantees quality, 


tvle. durebility and satisfaction. You 


Then consider the safety of the locks. 


d adit With these two points settled, choose 











































































for al 4 . ; . cen have them if you specify and insist. 
ad ; the design—your architect will advise fp our new hock The Door, Beoutiful 
ye rh o . . . . a pre own in ‘ a 
j ven you which pattern is in keeping with eral color and in all stylen of architecture 
at ” jsined why they are the best and cheapes 
onal the character of your house. If Sane ee eevee entatartion tn eng 
’ l vile 3 ng 
e living. A copy will be sent on request. 
‘in SARGENT fee eal te 
rm n ay be found in Sweet's ndex,pages 678 and 679. 
ak, also Morgan Company. Dept. E. Oshkosh, Wis. 
ne ae A isti H d Pictributed by retemn Ge. Baltuners. id. 
led 9 illwo . ’ 
vasa rtistic ar Ware a... Dealers who do not cubstitute. 
; — - Lo ad a — i —— —_— ~ = “ ~ 
is specified—all that need concern you 4 aS — ——S= SS 
st in the is the pattern—for quality - eee 
of Win and safety are assured. | — > 
T side of If you are building or ee EEE | e& we 
4 ¢ ‘ : AT THE TOe - 2 . 
he bath. a del ah — 
remodeling a ome }. oa 
ps, anda ee a <a = eo 
write for our free 5 
hirds the k 
ur paper ywo0K—the , a © c 2 = 
Chere are OR a 
inches of B SARGENT —— 
yuld keep ook of Designs Burlington = 
shade of It shows a great u 
This wil variety of designs—a Venetian Blinds = ver 
the gay style for every type . 
vhe ga) ok wnt ont Made for both windows and di t b 
»imined ¢ ’ <7 
. _— a choice of patterns porches; make a room or ver- IStdT Ss 
ream. for each style. This anda so shady and cool that you 
allows free exercise of find it delightfully comfortable, Cleans without raising a cloud of dust, and 
your own individu- even on the hottest day. Shut removes the dirt and grit from carpets and 


Ria ae : sci rugs that the corn broom never reaches. 
ality, yet keeps the out the sun, while admitting the s 


hard ; ae . Sweeping is simplified and 95 per cent of 
ee oe erro refreshing breezes. Adjustable the labor obviated by using BISSELL’S 
nee ly alla to any angle, from open to closed, latest improved ‘‘Cyco’’ BALL BEARING 
ee to suit the angle and direction of Carpet Sweeper. Sold by all the best trade. 
The Sargent Prices $2.75 to $6.50. Ask for free booklet. 


the sun’s rays. 


Colonial Book is also Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing or “Cyco” BALL 
of rare interest—ack Made to order only—any wood, BEARING Sweeper of your dealer,send 





us the purchase slip within one week 





for it. any finish, Send for free catalog from date of purchase, and we will 
send you a fine quality black leath- 
_ BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, oe cnad anae withan oalation ont, 
A — & COMPANY, 331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. Address Dept. A 
Leonard Street, BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
New York. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


“ ae = - = , — 
AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling our representatives to 
make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once. 

A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





























We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 





ng ~ 
ystem ieeichnsath seeks A little coa 

mn, convell- The entire outfit must satisfy you or put on the fire at frequent intervals gives more perfect combustion and requires less 

kly and a aed pA mney pm ae a TS Paes coal than a lot of coal at infrequent intervals. The coal reservoir of a Gorton Side 

d. A pire an oh t know that the Hess Furnace Feed Boiler holds a twelve hours’ supply of coal and feeds it to the fire at the exactly 

—<— ° — amples. eneleats. proper rate and time, thus insuring perfect combustion of the gases and fuel economy. 


We are makers—not dealers—and will 
save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
for more details here. Write today for free 


It likewise insures satisfied customers—a dealer's best advertisement. 


- everything 





Send for » catalogs of Gorton Boiler and Quick mT 
hosel } 48-page booklet which tells all about it. ee eee a 
= Your name and address on a post card : , 
rc C8 ee S49 ts suficient. GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 96 Liberty Street, New York 
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you will know , = 
he sells and Femi 2" 
installs the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 





HEREVER you see the Kewanee poster, there vice—is in a class by i 1 perior to ¢ 
you will find adealer in Kewanee Water Supply commercial fe iping machine vane 
Systems. That dealer deserves yourconfidence, superior to leaky att Pumps are ops 
because he sells a water supply system which _ hand, gasoline e engines, « motors, et« 
has proved its success by thousands of installations. on your choice and t I 
A Kewanee System willsupply an abundanceof water, Kewanee Systems arer 


delivered under strong pressure, to all plumbing fix- facturers of these plants 
tures and hydrants. No city water works system could part of them. One 
be better. We know of no private water systemas good. handling at your « 




















Thousands of Kewanee Systemsare supplying water ‘firm to fallbackon. Nox 
every day for country and suburban homes, farms, coun- ™"8 of responsibili 
try clubs, schools, public institutions, hotels, apartment Have your local Ke ee dealer show you 
buildings and even towns. Kewanee Systems are fur- _ plete catalogues and explain the Kewanee Syste: 
nished in sizes and styles for any requirements. Prices, him about your r s, sok an cons 
from $70.60, up. engineering de; YT: most s 
Kewanee Pneumatic Tanks are theperfect pneu- and economical! water s 1. We 
matic tanks. No elevated or attic tank to leak, freeze, _ tee the results. 
overflow or collapse--the Kewanee Tank is under ground If there is no Kewa lealer in your town, wt 
or in the cellar. Water is delivered by air pressure. us. Wewille in evervt ‘ help vo 
Kewanee Pumping Machinery—designed and water supply problem. Ask { 64-page 
built for the exacting requirements of air pressure ser- catalogue, No. 6, 


IS I 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, III. 


1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
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Wolff Plumbing Goods 


55 YEARS OF QUALITY 
General Offices TRENTON, N 


L. WOLFF MFG. CO. 


- co 
Showrooms and MANUFACTURERS OF DENVER, ¢ 


Main Works PLUMBING GOODS ST. LOUIS, M 
CHICAGO, ILL. EXCLUSIVELY OMAHA, NEI 


Cable Ad. ““WOLFFCO” WRITE FOR SUGGESTION BOOKLET MINNEAPOI 
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SHEAR 
NONSENSEC 


[ hear ‘Jones, the sea captain, is in hard luck. 

He married a girl and she ran away from him,” 

Yes, he took her for a mate, but she was a skipper.’ 
Princeton T ige F. 








Urs. Crimsonbeak — It is said that the five great 


original forests of the United States covered eight 


1undred and fifty million acres and contained fifty- 


two billion feet of lumber. Mr. Crimsonbeak — In 
those days, you see, there was some place for a man 
to go when his wife cleaned house. — Yonkers 


Statesman. 





[ felt so sorry when I heard your house was 
burned down, Mrs. Jones,” said Mrs. Hawkins, 
It was too bad,” said Mrs. Jones, “‘ but it had its 
bright side. John and I were both afraid to dis. 
charge our cook, but now that the house is gone, of 
course we don’t have to.’’— Harper’s Weekly. 








It wasn’t much trouble to wind up poor old 
Sleezem’s affairs when he died.” “No?” “ Al} 
the property ee left behind was a silver watch.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 








My new. hat is a poem,” she cried enthusias- 
tically. “I have just received the bill for it,” 
plied he. “I don’t understand these stories of 
so. Many, poets dying in poverty.”— Washington 
Star. 
Why do you make that patient wait three hours 
every day in your anteroom?” “He needs rest,” 
xplained the doctor, “and that is the only way I 
can compel him to take it.’”— Courier-Journal. 


{1 — When I was in the East I met with many 
begging dervishes. B— I though they called them 
howling dervishes. A — That’s what they become 
when you don’t give them anything. — Meggen- 
dorfe r Blatter. 


‘ After all, a man who marries takes a big chance.” 
‘You’re right. I have a friend who contracted a 
severe case of hay fever immediately after he had 
married a grass widow.’”— Memphis Appeal. 





Fred—There seems to be a lot more fuss made of 
Miss A’s singing than Miss K’s, and I am sure Miss 
K has by far the richer voice. Jack—Ah, yes; but 
Miss A has by far the richer father.— Boston 
Cour 





Game Beater (to his new associate)—The fat man 
ilways aims too high and the thin man too low. 
Now, when the fat one shoots you’ll have to duck 
ind when the thin one pulls the trigger, jump!— 
VUeggendorfer Blatter. 


“Tt seems cruel to slaughter all those pigs for 
iarket,”? said the Chicago girl. “I don’t know 


that it’s cruel,” replied Miss Cayenne. “ But when 
you think of what the packers charge for the meat, 
it: does seem a little unfraternal.”— Washington 


‘T endeavor not to make any distinction as to 
my servants,” says the new mistress. ‘“ My rule 
is to treat each of them as one of the family.” 

‘Yes, mum,” replies the new girl, “but if it’s all 
the same to you I’d rather be treated with respect.” 

Chicago Post. 


The Man Did you notice that woman we just 
passed? The Woman—The one with blonde puffs 
und a fur hat and a military cape, who was dread. 
fully made up, and had awfully soiled gloves on? 
The Man— Yes, that one. The Woman—No, 
I didn’t notice her. Why?— Cleveland Leader. 
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Everywhere E-M-F “30” is the first choice of that 
class of buyers who want all that can be had of effi- 
ciency, power, durability, elegance and comfort at a 
price under $2000. E-M-F “30” sells for $1250. 








R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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Waterman (dea 


/Fountain Pen 








Write 


while you 

are away on 

your vaca- 
tion, the more 
you will 
the convenience 
of owning 
Waterman’s 


know 


a 
Ideal. 

The successful com- 
bination of pen and 
ink into this one de- 
vice, annually shows 
that the 
thought given 
manufacture of 
man’s Ideals 


an d 
to the 
Water- 
are of 
increasing service to every- 


care 


one who has writing to do. 
From All Dealers 
L. E. Waterman Co., 


8 School St., Boston. 
189 Clark St., Chicago. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 


r writing 


efficiency, 

the more 
valuable will 
Waterman’s 
Ideals become. 
You will have at 
east one with you 
ll the time. There 
Safety 
can 
your 


even a 
ype that you 
‘ry filled in 
ist-blouse and it 
spill. A minute 
t and you are pre- 
at least 
without a 
inefficiency 
you to 
supremacy of 

n’s Ideals. 


to write 
vords 
any 


vould cause 


ivoid Substitutes 


173 Broadway, N. Y. 


734 Market 
123 St 


San Francisco. 
Francois Xavier St., Montreal. 
6 Rue de Hanovre. Paris. 
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